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Our 1922 catalog was ready in January. Maila 


list of your requirements for our special 


quotations 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








THE DIAMOND 
MATCH CO. 


(APIARY DEPT.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Beekeepers’ Supplies 
CHICO, CAL., U. S. A. 





Dadant’s incomparable Foundation 
is always kept in stock. Western 
Beekeepers can be supplied advantage- 
yusly. 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, 1331 Ocean Ave. 
WOODHAVEN, N. Y. 


B EEKEEPERS, wherever they may be located, before de- 

ciding where to obtain supplies, should write to the 
Diamond Match Co. for prices and for their Beekeepers’ 
Supply Catalog. 


This Company are the largest manufacturers in the world 
who make Bee Supplies. They own their own timber lands, 
mills and factories, and supply goods direct from the tree to 
the beekeeper. 


Full advantage of this low cost of production is given to the 
purchaser. 


The Apiary Department (which is in charge of experienced 
supply men, who are also practical beekeepers) maintains a 
constant excellence of product and offers unsurpassed ser- 
vice. 

ALUMINUM HONEYCOMBS 


The Diamond Match Co. and their agents are the sole dis- 
tributors in the United States of the Aluminum Honeycombs, 
manufactured by the Duffy-Diehl Co., Inc., of Pasadena, 
Calif. Write for descriptive pamphlets. Eastern beekeep- 
ers should send their orders for the Diamond Match Co.’s 
supplies to Hoffman & Hauck, 1831 Ocean Avenue, Woodhaven, N. Y. 


DIAMOND MATCH CO., Apiary Department 


CHICO, CALIFORNIA 
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FOR REAL SUCCESS YOU SHOULD BUY 


WOODMAN INNER OVERCOAT HIVES 


Protected Bees Work Day and Night [¢ has been shown 
by careful observation that maintaining a temperature of 
98 degrees permits comb building to go on both day and 
night. The bees will thus devote more daylight time to 
gathering honey. 





Larger Honey Crops are Assured The bees are enabled 


to rear brood earlier in the spring, with no danger of 
chilled brood on account of cold snaps. One bee in 
March is worth one hundred in July. The early bees 
produce the early swarms, that get the large honey crops, 
Therein lies success or failure. 





You will Practically Eliminate Winter Losses With your 


colonies in normal condition, (that is, with plenty of good 
stores, a young queen and young bees) you will be able 
to winter practically 100%. 





The Inner Overcoat Hive will Last a Lifetime, 45 the out- 
er hive walls are the same thickness as in the single wall 
hive. In other words, Woodman Inner Overcoat Hives 
are a lifetime investment—not an expense. 





Out-of-Door Wintered Bees Have Many Advantages 


over cellar-wintered bees. They do not spring-dwindle 
and are stronger at the opening of honey flow. 








Insures Close-up Protection A person may have any 


amount of blankets fastened up to the wall of his room 
and still freeze to death if left in the center of the room 


without close-up protection or insulation. The close-up 
protection in the Inner Overcoat Hive is what does the 
trick. 


PECIAL circular on Woodman’s Pro- 
tection Inner Overcoat showing ten 
large illustrations sent on request. 


A. G. 
WOODMAN 


COMPANY 


SOLE MAKERS 


240 Scribner Ave., N. W. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 


HOW TO USE 


PROTECTION HIVES 


When the bees are to be prepared 
for winter, remove the cleats which 
close up the insulating space. Then 
telescope one or more bottomless cor- 
rugated paper box insulators between 
inrer and outer hive walls. Spread a 
piece of burlap or sacking material 
over the hive so that it will be carried 
down with the Inner Overcoats in 
telescoping them over the inner hive 
wall, having the effect of wrapping 
the brood nest in a blanket. These 
Inner Overcoats, with their air spaces, 
afford more protection than several 
inches of ordinary packing materials, 
and this is all secured in an insulating 
space of about one inch. 
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A SUPERIOR QUALITY &, U e iP i E %y A SUPERIOR QUALITY 
AT LESS COST AT LESS COST 


(MADE BY THE DIAMOND MATCH CoO.) 


ONE STORY COMPLETE DOVETAILED HIVES 


With metal telescope cover, inner cover, reversible bottom Hoffman frames, 
nails, rabbets 














STANDARD SIZE 
Crate of five, K. D. 8-frame - $12.65 Crate of five, K. D. 10-frame - $13.25 


JUMBO SIZE 
Crate of five, K. D. 10-frame - $14.25 


HIVE BODIES 
With Hoffman frames, nails, rabbets 


Standard size, crate of five, K. D. 8-frame - $5.20 
Standard size, crate of five, K. D. 10-frame - 5.85 
Jumbo size, crate of five, K. D. 10-frame - 6.85 
HOFFMAN FRAMES 
Standard size, 100 - $5.20 500 - $25.00. 
Shallow 100 - 4.30 500 - 21.00 
Jumbo 100 - 5.80 500 : 28.00 


DIAMOND BRAND FOUNDATION 
Medium 5 lbs. 68c lb. 50 Ibs. 65c Ib. Thin Super 5 lbs. 75c Ib. 50 Ibs. 72c Ib. 


Aluminum Honey Combs as now made by Duffy-Diehl Co. are meeting with success. We carry 
these in stock to supply eastern beekeepers. 


HONEY 


SPECIAL BLEND OF FANCY HONEY (LIQUID) VARIOUS GRADES (CRYSTALLIZED) 
DAN III oo icon Scie ecodense=saceatusdnses 16c Ib. bce EE Re OSTA OES He RaSh RR AE ee 13c 
nak cee nkgnkecedenennns 17c Ib. Soper ee IN On cn ee wamdmenesncceadeanas Ic 
es I «ann eccnenigneeankns conaee oenmen 15c ere eee ee ee eee 10c 
GLASS AND TIN HONEY CONTAINERS 
2%4-lb. cans, 2 dozen reshipping cases, $1.45 case; 10-lb. pails (with handles), % doz. reshipping cases, $1.10 
crates of 100, $5.00 case; crates of 50, $5.75 
6-lb. pails (with handles), 1 doz. reshipping cases $1.35 case; 
crates of 100, $7.75 60-Ib. tins, 2 per case—new, $1.30 case; used 25c. 


WHITE FLINT GLASS, WITH GOLD LACQD. WAX LINED CAPS 
16-02. honey capacity, $1.40 per carton of 3 doz. Quart 3-lb. honey capacity, $1.00 per carton of 1 doz. 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK;, Inc. Woodhaven, N. Y. 
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Lewis 4-Way Bee Escapes 





Four exits from supers. Fits all standard boards. 
Springs of coppered steel. Made of substan- 
tial material. Price each 18c, postpaid. 


Made by 
G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 
Watertown, Wis., U. S. A. 


For Sale by All Dealers. 





BEES AND QUEENS 


Tested Italian queens ________ $2.00 

Hybrid queens ______________ 1.00 
Queens only with nuclei. 

2-frame nuclei—lItalian ______ 3.50 

2-frame nuclei—Hybrid ______ 3.00 


3-frame nuclei—Italian _______ 5.00 
3-frame nuclei—Hybrid 4.00 


Add price of queen, if wanted with 
bees. Shipment begins April 1, 1922. 
No disease ever known in county. 
Satisfaction or money returned. 


DR. J. D. SHIELDS, " Natchez, Miss. 
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THE LARGE HIVE 
PROBLEM SOLVED— 











(The Jumbo is 112”Deep 
| The Standard ten 
frame is 9%" Deep. 
Same covers 4 bottoms 


fit both Approximately 
27% more capacity in Jumbo 














1. The Jumbo allows 27% more breeding and 
storage capacity than the standard ten-frame hive. 


2. The Jumbo equipment provides for frame space, 
ventilation, excellent wintering quarters, and will 
be a material aid to you in prevention of swarming. 


3. The Jumbo hive fits standard ten-frame equip- 
ment, so that you supply yourself with larger hives 
at the least possible price. Further, the use of the 
Jumbo involves the least possible inconvenience, 
in apiary management. 


So if You Need a bigger hive, the Jumbo has the 
merits of any big hive, and is, at the same time, 
the most practical and economical equipment you 
can use. 


All Dealers carrying the Root Quality Bee Supplies 
are stocked with Jumbo hives. Order today, so 
that you can get this new equipment ready for the 
season’s work. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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California Honey 

California beekeepers estimate that 
last year’s crop amounted to ten mil- 
lion pounds. Of this amount 90 per 
cent is extracted. With only 10 per 
cent of the output section honey, 
there should be little difficulty in dis- 
posing of the crop in the local market. 
Since it is estimated that there are 
700,000 colonies of bees in California 
the per colony average seems low. 


Bees to Pay College Expenses 

Harriet Fuller and Ragna Carlton, 
of Seattle, have located an apiary near 
Nisqually, where they expect to see 
that the bees provide the necessary 
funds to see them through college. We 
have received word of several in- 
stances where young men or women 
are paying their way through college 
in similar manner. 


An Eat Honey Sign 
We are advised that the Richland 
County, Wisconsin, beekeepers will 
modify the “Eat Honey” sticker to a 
new use. They will put up more than 
one hundred roadside signs reading: 


“EAT GOOD HONEY 
AIDS DIGESTION. 
Richland County Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation.” 


Here is an idea that can well be 
copied widely. Such a sign advertises 
everybody’s honey. 


Bees in Cake Basket 
The driver of a bakery wagon in a 
New Jersey town left a cake with 
sugar coating on the step of a local 
store. A short time later-the basket 
was found to be filled with bees at- 
tracted by the sugar. 


Tariff on Honey 

The Fordney bill, as written, car- 
ries a tariff of 2% cents on honey. 
Senator Gooding, of the agricultural 
bloc of the Senate, has recommended 
increases in the tariff in many farm 
products. These increases, as recom- 
mended, are the same as urged by the 
Southern Tariff Association, and by 
numerous National Agricultural or- 
ganizations. 

The proposed increase on honey is 
from 2% cents to 4 cents a pound. 


Putting the Robbers to Work 

Did you ever try the use of a bee 
escape placed at the entrance of a 
weak hive that was being robbed; left 
there all day to imprison the robbers 
and then removed for three days to a 
dark cellar before returning to its 
stand? If you have not, then keey 
this idea in mind when you next see 
a weak hive being robbed, and th« 
probabilities are that you will obtair 
a strong colony as a result. Is ii 
worth while to suggest to some of the 
bee escape makers the advantage oi 
making an escape for this special pur- 
pose? J. W. Cockle. 


Timm to Texas 


O. E. Timm, the well-known Secre- 


tary of the Nebraska Honey Produc- 
ers’ Association, will spend the com- 


ing summer with E. B. Ault at Calal- 


len, Texas, 
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Quarantine in Northern Michigan 


The northern peninsula of Michi- 
gan and Cheboygan, Emmett and 
Charlevoix Counties have been 
placed under quarantine against ship- 
ments of bees on combs. Queen bees 
and bees in combless packages will 
still be admitted as heretofore. 


Cans Costly in 1921 

According to the report of one of 
the large canning companies, the cost 
of cans in 1921 was as great as the 
cost of the fruit contained in them. 
This certainly had a deleterious effect 
on the amount of fruit canned and 
sold, and cannot but have had its ef- 
fect, on increasing the demand for 
honey. 

Cans are now much lower and the 
big canners may be expected to be 
active during 1922. 

All the more reason why the honey 
producer should seize every oppor- 
tunity to clear up all old stocks, and 
start in now on an active sales cam- 
paign for 1922 honey. 


A Novel Test 

A beekeeper in Southern France 
was having his portrait painted, but 
when the work was done, he did not 
think tha painting resembled him. 
The painter protested that the like- 
ness was good. 

“Well,” said the customer, “‘I have a 
dog that can recognize me five miles 
away. I will bring him here, and if 
he wags his tail at the portrait I will 
conclude that he recognizes me.” 

While the customer had gone after 
the dog, the painter took a jar of 
honey and a brush and painted the 
portrait over with a light coat of it. 
When the dog arrived they pointed 
the picture to him. He approached 
it, smelt of it, and began to lick it, 
while wagging his tail. The cus- 
tomer concluded the portrait was suf- 
ficiently resemblant and accepted it. 
—From the “Recreations de |’ Apicul- 
teur.’ 
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Disease Legislation Proposed 

Following meetings of the beekeep- 
ers of Virginia at Lynchburg and 
Richmond in January, it was deter- 
mined to press the Virginia Legisla- 
ture, then in session, for protection 
against American foulbrood. A re- 
sume of the foulbrood laws was given 
at the meeting and a committee ap- 
peared before the Agricultural Com- 
mittees of the Virginia Legislature. 


Serious consideration of the neces- 
sity for a law was promised by the 
solons. 

On January 18 and 19 meetings 
were held in Raleigh, N. C., where 
similar legislative resumes were given 
the beekeepers attending, and com- 
mittees were named to see that the 
matter is presented to the North Caro- 
lina House and Senate and action 
urged. 
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An Acceptable Gift : 


OUR BACKDOOR NEIGHBORS 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


Roteetoesoes 


A book of stories of common wild creatures which never fails to please 
the children as well as the grown-ups. These stories are the kind that 
one loves to read azain and again. 


2, 


Price $1.50 postpaid. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, II. 
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° Our three-banded Italian queens are reared from best 4 
* stock, under improved methods. We do not breed for . 4 
x , > ri a ” . 
3 quantity, but breed for Quality. This year we are better : 
7.7 * ? S.- . J —_ - z . e = « " eo 
a prepared with a larger outfit to take care of your orders. 4 
oe Safe arrival, prompt shipment and fullest satisfaction a 
oe guaranteed. Book your order now for May and June de- a 
4 livery. Terms, 10 per cent with order, balance before ee 
ae shipping time. Upon all orders received prior to April 1 p 4 
. ' I : 
a discount of 6 per cent will apply; or, if you prefer to 
¥ send all cash with order, deduct 10 per cent. * 
72 7-- 
oe U . >d, $1.25 each. $13.5¢ *r doz.: 25 _ @¢ — oe 
3 ntested, $1.25 each, $13.50 per doz.; 25 or more, $1 each. ‘3 
4 Sel. untested, $1.50 each, $15 per doz.; 25 or more $1.15 ea. 4 
2 Select tested, $2.25 each, 4 
b3 ; b 
°° Queens clipped free on request. 7 
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KUNKEL HONEY EXTRACTORS 


The latest and most complete line of honey extractors made, hand and power machines. 


KUNKEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


781 S. San Pedro St., Los Angles, Cal. 





Write for descriptive catalog 





SUPERIOR FOUNDATION 


“BEST BY TEST” 


Do not fail to secure our 1922 reduced prices on SUPERIOR FOUNDATION. 
We also manufacture Hoffman frames, dovetailed beehives, etc. 


State quantity desired. 
Quality unexcelled. Prices on request. 


SUPERIOR HONEY CO., Ogden, Utah 


(Manufacturers of Weed Process Foundation). 
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Package Bees—lImprove the Cage 

Since boyhood, May time of flowers 
sets me crazy to handle bees. Every 
wagon load of colonies bought from 
farmers in odd sizes of absurd hives 
and brought home miserable miles 
on dark nights, each consignment of 
combless package bees from various 
far southern points that causes bloody 
fingers, slashing and bending back 
wire cloth to quickly empty the bees, 
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begets solemn abjurgation ‘Never 
again.” 

Aside from five or six experimental 
colonies, all are destroyed in October 
and their brood combs stored against 
succeeding May madness coursing my 
veins anew. Then many score addi- 
tional emptied packages and shipping 
cases augment the pile in an old barn. 

Great annoyance, blood-pricked fin- 
gers, loss of time—even hours of mis- 
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* from their mother country. That’s the race. No more recommen- = 
*° dation is necessary. The prices of my select tested Carniolan Alpine 
Queens are: March, April and May, $5; June-July, $3.50; August, $3; September- e 
y 4 October, $2.50. By your taking 12, 50, 100 or more, the price is lower. Safe arrival 3% 
o guaranteed. Price list free. Order in time. : 3. 
oe Export of Carniolan Alpine bees to all parts of the world. Finest and largest in F 
+ Carniola. Awarded 64 Honors, + 
DOG +2 
3, 
: JAN STRGAR é 
nS) BITNJE, P. O. BOHINJSKA BISTRICA, UPPER CARNIOLA, S. H. S. EUROPE + 
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TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 

e ’ . . + 
Fifty Years’ Experience in Queen-Rearing 
Breed Three-Band Italians Only 
Nov. lto Junel June 1 to July 1 July 1 to Nov. 1 
1 6 |i 1 6 12 ae cee 2 

eS Sn Ee $200 $850 $1500, $150 $750 $1350) $125 $650 $11 50 

Select Untested___...... 225 950 1800; 175 900 1600) 150 7 50 13 50 

, "ae 300 1650 3000; 250 1200 2200) 200 1050 1850 

Select Tested __________ 350 1950 3500) 300 1650 3000) 275 1500 27 00 

Select tested, for breeding, $7.50. 

The very best queen, tested for breeding, $15. 

Capacity of yard, 6,000. I sell no bees by the pound or nuclei, except with high-priced 

tested and breeding queens. 

Queens for export will be carefully packed in long-distance cages, but safe delivery is 

not guaranteed. 

s e 
JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 

“Five colonies of your stock produced 2,660 finished sections—the best one 616 finished 

sections.” JOHN M. BIXLER, Corning, Iowa, February 1, 1921. 
oy, 
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ery—would be avoided if one whole 
side of every package was a separate 
piece of wire cloth (for mailing cases 
two pieces), simply tacked to %x% 
inch sticks as a frame or screen door. 
Only four short, slender wire nails, 
used instead of hinges and hasp, 
would permit silent, easy, quick pry 
off by twist of jack knife blade with- 
out jar. 

Oh! the joy and relief to experi- 
enced operators rushed to “hive.” suc- 
cessive arrivals of thirties or fifties 
rapidly, in readiness for further pack- 
ages arriving. Who will supply bees 
in such convenient cages? 

True, the big filling hole does for 
exit warm nights. Even then many 
bees perish in vain efforts. But in cold 
May weather of northern latitudes it 
becomes a question of quick liberty or 
death. I. G. Noramus. 

Quebec. 


That Mite Once More 

In several articles on Acarapis (Ta- 
sonemus) woodi, the mite associated 
with Isle of Wight disease, I found 
this acarid referred to as the acarine 
mite. Such a reference has oc- 
curred several times in the Bee Jour- 
nal. This kind of a reference is a 
marked case of redundancy and could 
with profit in the direction of lucidity 
be omitted. A mite is no more aca- 
rine by being called so than a horse 
is more equine by being called so. If 
an acarine mite, why not a feline 
cat or a canine dog, or even a human 
man? Of course, a human editor is 
quite correct. But a humane editor 
would not offend these interesting lit- 
tle acarids by calling them acarine 
mites. I have studied these minute 
creatures now for twenty years and 
am too fond of them to see them so 
abused. H. E. Ewing. 

Washington, D. C. 

P. §S.—Dr. H. Von Buttel-Reepen’s 
article in the last number of the Bee 
Journal is very interesting. Since 
the publication of my letter in the No- 
vember issue I have had a chance to 
study both live and dead specimens of 
Acarapis (Tarsonemus) woodi. The 
results of these studies will appear in 
an article on Tarsenomid Mites to be 
published in the Canadian Entomolo- 
gist. Hirst has placed the mite in a 
new genus, Acarapis. _I think he is 
right in doing this. 
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Queens. 
CC BROOD: TEGO ncrcnccecesenscnensccconnd $2.00 ea. 
C-313000 Select Untested 
BR TI sissnsicncsictccicacics 
C-315000 Select Tested 


Something About Them 


Fifty years of continuous breeding up to 
the present Root Quality Queens and Bees. 
A. I. Root bought the first mother of this 





1 to 9 
strain from Langstroth 55 years ago. No Cees es i Queens. 
. -* SNORING ccecsssccscncsenssccsticnss 
expense or pains has ever been spared to C-313000 Select Untested 
develop this strain of improved 3-banded, C-814000 Tested .................. 





leather-colored Italians. 


THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY 


C-315000 Select Tested ...... 
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ROOT QUALITY QUEENS AND BEES 


April 15 to June 30 


July 1 to November 1. 


10 to 24 25 to 49 50 to 99 100 Queens 
Queens. Queens. Queens. or more. 
$1.80 ea. $1.70ea. $1.60 ea. $1.50 ea. 
2.25ea. 2.10ea. 2.00ea. 1.85 ea. 
2.70ea. 2.65ea. 2.49ea, 2.25 ea. 
3.15 ea. 3.00 ea. 2.80 ea. 2.60 ea. 
10 to 24 25 to 49 50 to 99 100 Queens 
Queens. Queens. Queens. or more. 
$1.40 ea. $1,35ea. $1.25ea. $1.15 ea. 
1.90 ea. 1.80 ea. 1.70 ea. 1.60 ea. 
2.35ea. 2.25ea. 2.10.ea. 2.00 ea. 
2.85ea. 2.70ea. 2.55 ea. 2.40 ea. 


Bees by the Pound—Agell 15 to September 1 


1-Ib. pkg., $3.00; 25 or more, $2.85 each 





cy Sn 


2-lb. pkg., $5.00; 25 or more, $4.75 each 





C-310801 
Medina, Ohio 
wanted to package price given above. 

apiaries. ) 





: .... 8-lb. pkg., $7.00; 25 or more, $6.60 each 
(These prices are f. o. b. shipping point. 


Early deliveries will be made from our Alabama 


Shipped by express. Add price of queen 
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*| Forty-One Years Ago 
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It’s a Wise Man Who Gets 
What He Buys 


Are you satisfied with supplies you bought last year? 
If you want better goods to accomplish better work 
Get a sample of "Beeware" before you buy this year. 
You must be satisfied or we refund all expenditures. 
A guarantee is no better than the maker who gives it. 
Ask your banker if our rating warrants your safety. 


It’s a wise man who really gets what he pays for. 


Some of the New 1922 “‘ Beeware’’ 


Electric Uncapping Knife 


Saves hours in uncapping 
cold honey. 32-volt 
and 110-volt sizes 

furnished 








. Lewis Metal Frame 
Lewis Wax Press Shoulder 








Best for Begi Beekeepers Prevents Broken Top-Bars 


Write for free 1922 Catalog and “‘ Profit in Beekeeping’’ 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND WORKS 


WHERE YOU BUY YOUR 
BEEWARE WATERTOWN, WisS., U. S. A. 
IS.: Distributors Throughout the U. S. A. 


— BRANCHES: MEMPHIS, ALBANY, LYNCHBURG, WICHITA, 
DENVER, FROMBERG 





BEE HIVES AND APIARIAN EQUIPMENT 


BEWARE 
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THE ANNUAL SWEET CLOVER 


Something About the Returns to be Expected from this Plant by the Farmer 
and What it Will do for the Beekeeper 


EVER in recent years has a new 
Plant received such a boom as 
has the new variety of white 
sweet clover now known as Hubam 
clover. This is probably due to the 
fact that the plant was discovered by 
a worker in an agricultural college 
and the seed offered for free trial to a 
wide circle of persons interested in 
new crops. Professor Hughes is the 
type of wide-awake individual not 
slow to recognize the possibilities of 
a chance discovery. For several years 
past the interest in sweet clover has 
been growing. So insistent has been 
the demand for information regard- 
ing the use of this plant on corn belt 
farms that Hughes was giving careful 
attention to experiments which would 
determine how best it could be fitted 
in with a crop rotation on the aver- 
age Iowa farm. Finding a_ sport 
which bloomed the first year, he saw 
at once possibilities worthy of ex- 
tended trial. Although it has since 
been found that the annual sweet clo- 
ver had been growing for years in 
Alabama, the fact that it was an an- 
nual was unknown even there. 
Although some cases had been ob- 
served previously where plants of 
the white sweet clover did in fact 
bloom the first year, the importance 
of selecting the seed from these indi- 
viduals and propagating a new va- 
riety was not appreciated until it 
came to the attention of Professor 
Hughes. He carefully saved the seed 
from the few plants he found and 
planted it the following year. As a 
result he soon had a small quantity 
of the seed, which he distributed to 


By Frank C. Pellett 


those he thought would be interested 
in testing it. 

Among those to whom the small 
lots of seed were sent, Henry Field 
apparently was the only one who saw 
the commercial possibilities of the 














Hubam clover as it appeared August 18, 
seeded April 15. 





find. Field made the most of the few 
seeds which he received and was in 
the fortunate position of having a 
supply of seed for sale when the boom 
came. In 1920 Field sold to one man 
20 bushels of seed at $300 per bushel. 
Value of the Plant 

The beekeeper is interested in see- 
ing sweet clover planted in large 
acreage and this will only be possible 
in case it fills an important place on 
the general farm. If the corn belt 
farmer finds that he can profitably 
use annual sweet clover in his rota- 
tion it may soon be found in large 
fields similar to those now planted to 
alsike and red clover. Should this oc- 
cur it will be possible not only to keep 
two hives of bees, but six or eight, 
where only one could be kept before. 

Some of the most enthusiastic 
boosters for the Hubam clover see in 
it an unlimited source of nitrogen in 
a two-year rotation. They say that a 
field can be planted to corn one year 
and with small grain and annual sweet 
clover the next. The small grain, be- 
ing removed early, will leave ample 
time for the Hubam clover to make a 
good growth before winter and thus 
put the land in ideal condition for 
corn again the following year. As a 
soil builder sweet clover is second to 
no other plant with which we are fa- 
miliar. It stores nitrogen in abund- 
ance and provides large quantities of 
humus when plowed under. A plant 
was sent to the office of the American 
Bee Journal from Colorado, by Frank 
Rauchfuss, which was 1 inch in di- 
ameter at the crown. The plant 
reached a height of 8 feet in a single 
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summer. The root and lower portion 
of the branches are shown in the pic- 
ture. This vigorous growth insures 
a large amount of material for turn- 
ing under. 

It is too soon yet to tell just what 
the plant will do in actual field prac- 
tice over a wide scope of territory. 
One Iowa farmer sowed Hubam seed 
broadcast in his winter wheat last 
March. In August following the re- 
moval of the wheat, many Hubam 
plants were 36 inches high and well 
filled with bloom and seed. In this 
case it was possible to secure a crop 
of wheat and a crop of Hubam clover 
seed from the land the same season. 
Under present conditions, while the 
seed is in great demand at a high 
price, this would be a very profitable 
outcome. However, the seed will 
shortly be down in price to approxi- 
mately the price of the biennial form, 
since it produces abundantly and can 
be harvested in large quantities. 


The annual sweet clover is likely to 
find a place as a catch crop to be 
planted after the removal of early po- 
tatoes or other early maturing crops 
or on land which for one reason or 
another is not planted at the usual 
time. Planted at any time before Au- 
gust it will make a _ considerable 
growth before frost and provide a 
liberal quantity of green manure for 
turning under or supply good fall pas- 
ture. 


Value Compared to the Biennial 


The point of superiority of the Hu- 
bam clover over the biennial lies in its 
blooming the first instead of the sec- 
ond year. There are those who claim 
that this is not an advantage and that 
after the two forms have been given 
extensive trial the biennial form will 
prove to be superior to the other. The 
biennial offers some advantages. It 
will make a much better hay crop 
than the Hubam, according to some 
reports. While the Hubam serves 
best for a catch crop, the other ap- 
parently is better where it is desired 
to occupy the land with sweet clover 
for a series of years. By sowing the 
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Red clover and Hubam clever seeded on same date. 


The red clover averaged 12 inches in height, 


the Hubam nearly 6 feet. 


field with seed of the biennial two 
years in succession it is possible to 
harvest a crop of hay and later a crop 
of seed from the same land each year 
as long as the stand can be main- 
tained. 

Like every new thing which starts 
off with a big boom, it is very proba- 
ble that the Hubam clover is some- 
what over-rated as compared to other 
forms. However, the boom has served 
_the purpose of calling it to public at- 
tention in a way that would not have 
been possible in a generation of ordi- 
nary advertising. It will be given a 
trial by hundreds of persons who 
would not even consider the common 
kind and will find a permanent home 
in many localities where sweet clover 
has not previously been grown. 
Whether or not it proves in the long 
run to be superior to the common 
strains, it is worthy the encourage- 
ment of every beekeeper. In the end 
it must stand or fall on its own mer- 
its, and no amount of advertising will 
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Hubam clover in full bloom. A long honey flow follows. 


sustain it permanently if it fails to 
measure up to the requirements of 
the farmer. 


Hubam for Bees 

On one point, at least, there is no 
question of the value of the Hubam 
clover, and that is as a source of nec- 
tar. Field calls it “a cinch for bee- 
keepers,” and he is right. Beekeep- 
ers may well be enthusiastic about ex- 
tending the area devoted to this plant. 
They can well afford to furnish seed 
to farmers for trial. If it proves val- 
uable to the farmer, both will profit. 


Hubam clover planted in April be- 
gins to bloom about the middle of 
June and continues until frost. As 
fast as one set of blossoms fade and 
set seed new ones appear. A long 
period of honey flow is thus secured 
and the honey is of the finest quality. 
It is probable that it varies somewhat 
in color and flavor under different 
conditions, but, in general, it is of 
very light color and high quality. 

There is much uncertainty as to the 
number of colonies of bees which can 
be supported by a given acreage. 
Some estimate that every acre of !"-:- 
bam will support two colonies of bees. 
This seems almost too good to be true, 
but may not be too high. However, it 
is found that wherever large acreage 
of sweet clover is within reach, it is 
possible to support large apiaries. The 
writer would estimate, from the best 
obtainable information, that in the 
Great Plains area and in the middle 
west, where climatic conditions are 
favorable, it is safe to count on one 
colony of bees for each acre of sweet 
clover within reach. The limiting fac- 
tor in many cases is the amount of 
pollen available for early brood rear- 
ing. 

In sweet clover districts, large per- 
colony averages are the rule. It is 
not uncommon for producers to se- 
cure an average of 100 pounds per 
colony, one year with another, from 
several hundred colonies. Individual 
colonies often produce 300 pounds or 
more in a season, 
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While it is often stated that it will 
not pay to plant any crop for honey 
alone, the writer is inclined to be- 
lieve that on cheap land it would be 
possible to secure sufficient returns 
from a large acreage of Hubam to jus- 

















Root of Annual Sweet Clover grown in 
Colorado. 


tify growing it for honey alone. This, 
of course, would only be possible with 
very cheap land. However, honey can 
be secured where the crop is used for 
pasture or seed in addition to forage 
for the bees. The beekeeper surely 
cannot be blamed for getting enthusi- 
astic about Hubam. 


THE HONEY SHOP 
By John T. Bartlett 


During the year, the Colorado 
Honey Producers’ Association has op- 
erated a honey shop in the Home Pub- 
lic Market, Denver. So far as the 
writer is aware, this is the only retail 
store enterprise devoted exclusively 
to honey anywhere in the United 
States. It is not a large shop—the 
space occupied is only 6x11 feet—but 
it sells honey and nothing else; a 
saleslady is in charge throughout the 
day; the business is operated month 
in and month out. It is an attractive 
little shop, and beekeepers from the 
ela when in Denver, should visit 
it. 

The consumer at this shop can pur- 
chase just about anything in Colorado 
honey that he or she wants—anything 
from an unbelieveably small glass 
Jar (2 ounces) up to the case of comb 
honey, or the 60-pound can of ex- 
tracted. The 2-ounce size sells for 
10 cents. And it does sell—that is 
the extraordinary thing to the coun- 
try person. It finds a market with 
apartment house and hotel dwellers 
who want just enough for a lunch and 
have poor facilities for keeping it 
from one meal to another. 

The next size, in glass, is the 6- 
ounce jar, selling for 18 cents. Then 
comes the most popular size, the 12% 
ounce, which the shop sells for 27 
cents. The pound glass sells for 37 
cents. 

These glass jars are attractively la- 
beled with the trade-mark and brand 
name “Thebesto.” They are appeal- 
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ingly displayed on a glass counter. 

Public demand runs strongly for 
glassed honey. The association would 
prefer to have it different. Out of 
a dollar of the consumer’s money, it 
would prefer to have the maximum 
possible for honey, the minimum for 
containers. The tastes and desires of 
the public have to be respected. Many 
city families buy all their supplies 
week to week at most. Selling honey 
in larger quantities per sale has the 
same condition to contend with which 
leads almost all city families to buy 
potatoes by the 25c or 50c worth, in- 
stead of the sack. 


However, the honey shop sells larg- 
er sizes. A new container which will 
undoubtedly help sales of the 5-pound 
size, is a special pail, in appearance 
much like the familiar lard pail, ex- 
cept that the inscription is the associa- 
tion trade-mark, and directions have 
to do with honey. These pails are at- 
tractively displayed. Formerly, the 
5-pound pail simply carried a paper 
label. 

Honey in rectangular pails, for par- 
cels post shipment, is featured. The 
5-pound size brings $1.40. 


Comb honey by the case is $5.50. 
The 60-pound pail of extracted is 


$8.50. These prices are for best 
grade honey. A _ second quality of 
honey, which the association terms 


“Wild Flower,” of stronger flavor 
and deeper color, is put up in 5 and 
10-pound pails and sold at a lower 
price than the regular grade. 


The comb honey is displayed within 
a glass case. To add to the appeal to 
the appetite, a comb is displayed on a 
small plate as on the home table. 


A supply of spoons for tasting is 
kept on the counter, and any cus- 
tomer at all doubtful as to just what 
she wants is encouraged to sample. 

The saleslady wraps up and hands 
out with each purchase two leaflets, 
“Facts About Thebesto Honey,” and 
“Honey and Its Uses in the Home,” 
the latter being extracts from the 
Government Bulletin of that title. The 
recipes cover sandwiches, muffins, 
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doughnuts, soft honey cake, yellow 
honey cake, wafers, ice cream, cus- 
tard, lemonade, layer cake filling, 
taffy, and sauce for ice cream. Orig- 
inally, these leaflets were simply 
handed the customer by the saleslady. 
She took note of the number that were 
thrown away within the market, and 
overcame the condition by wrapping 
leaflets with the honey bought. 

As might be expected, the honey 
shop uses exhibition hives of bees 
from time to time. These are found 
excellent interest-arousers. Some 
newspaper advertising, featuring a 
“special,” has been used at various 
times, in group advertising of the 
Home Public Market merchants. 
Though the honey shop is fundamen- 
tally an educational enterprise, the 
management has restrained any temp- 
tation towards radical price cutting. 
This would be policy if only from tue 
fact that the association is distribut- 
ing honey as a wholesaler to retail- 
ers throughout the city all the time. 

The Home Public Market, where 
the honey shop is located, is a type 
of commercial enterprise with which 
many readers will not be familiar. A 
central management has erected a 
large building on a down-town Denver 
corner. The interior is one great 
hall-like room. I do not know the 
exact floor space, but would estimate 
it to be at least 20,000 square feet. 
The management has laid out wide 
aisles and, along these, rented floor 
spaces of various sizes to a variety of 
concerns—a bakery, a jewelry and 
gift shop, a butter shop churning but- 
ter on the premises, a “basket” gro- 
cery, fruit and vegetable stands, a 
meat market, a phonograph agency, 
a home-made candy store, and so on. 


The idea is to assemble under one 
roof all the types of store enterprises 
a consumer ordinarily patronizes. The 
cash and carry idea is in the atmos- 
phere of the place. Consumers come 
here to save pennies. 

This is the environment of the 
honey shop of the Colorado Honey 
Producers’ Association. 

Colorado. 














A field of Hubam clover ninety days after seeding. 
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THE EDITORS’ VIEWPOINTS 

Better Distribution members giving local state news, 


In this issue E. G. LeStourgeon de- 
scribes the system of marketing in 
common use. He tells why the cost of 
a product must be so much higher 
when it reaches the consumer. The 
packer gets the biggest slice, but he 
adds the cost of the container, the la- 
bel and the cost of putting up the 
goods in small packages. When we 
stop to figure out what each man 
along the line takes, his particular 
profit does not seem large. 

The way to reduce the margin of 
cost between the producer and con- 
sumer is by increasing the consump- 
tion of honey and furnishing to those 
engaged in handling our product a 
bigger volume of business. 

There is some complaint about 
over-production of honey. Such com- 
plaints are made without full knowl- 
edge of the facts. The trouble is not 
over-production, but insufficient dis- 
tribution. A little investigation re- 
veals the fact that not over ten per 
cent of the commission firms dealing 
in produce handle honey at all. In the 
large cities only a small part of the 
grocery stores keep it on their shelves. 
The patrons of those stores cannot he 
reached with honey unless their gro- 
cers can be persuaded that it is to 
their interest to offer it. Under the 
present system of marketing the only 
way for the beekeeper to find a suf- 
ficient outlet for his product is by 
protecting those engaged in handling 
it. Whenever we sell direct to the 
consumer at cut prices it gives the 
market a push downward, for the 
packer must buy low enough to pro- 
tect himself. There are plenty of 
customers who will buy honey at good 
prices, but most of them must be 
reached through the usual channels of 
trade. 


Join Your State Association 


It has always been advisable to join 
the local, state, and national beekeep- 
ers’ associations. In recent years it 
becomes still more important with the 
activity these associations are display- 
ing towards betterment of beekeeping 
conditions and dissemination of infor- 
mation which will make for better 
beekeeping neighbors. 

Nearly all central western associa- 
tions now get out a news letter to 


timely hints, crop and market notes 
and other information of interest 
which can hardly be covered by a bee 
magazine. 

“In union there is strength.” Our 
associations should have the united 
effort of all up-to-date beekeepers in 
their efforts in making a more suc- 
cessful beekeeping future and a more 
remunerative and constant honey mar- 
ket. 


Age of Queens 


A reader calls our attention to the 
tendency, as he sees it, to advise an- 
nual requeening, or at least replac- 
ing of queens every two years. He 
asks if this will not have the effect, in 
succeeding generations, of shortening 
the life of each generation, since it 
means breeding from the best, regard- 
less of the element of length of life. 

We believe he has misconstrued the 
practice. Where wholesale requeen- 
ing is done each year, or every two 
years, it is done with the object of in- 
creasing production by keeping rela- 
tively young and vigorous queens at 
the head of our colonies. This should 
have no interference with the age of 
the race, since in each apiary will be 
retained a few of our best colonies, to 
test for another year, or until the pro- 
ductivity of the queen fails. From 
these few colonies, breeding stock is, 
or should be, selected, and, without 
doubt, preference will be given to the 
oldest, if they otherwise rank as 
among the best. 

The large producer who finds that 
he is unable to do his own queen 
rearing and buys all of his requeening 
stock, does and should expect that the 
queen breeder has followed the same 
procedure in the selection of his best 
breeders, not forgetting that the an- 
cestry of the drone has its influence on 
succeeding generations. 


Comb or Extracted Honey 


Not infrequently we get requests 
for advice from young beekeepers 
who desire to enter commercial honey 
production and also from those al- 
ready established as to whether comb- 
honey offers better returns than ex- 
tracted. 

There are many featurcs which are 
bound to influence the decision. Un- 
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doubtedly the demand for comb 
honey is nearly stable. Although it 
may be classed as a luxury, yet there 
is a steady demand which should be 
filled. Being a luxury, the price ob- 
tained should be commensurate with 
the cost of production. As our popu- 
lation grows, the demand should in- 
crease within certain bounds. For 
this reason, we would hesitate to ad- 
vise the comb-honey producer to 
change to extracted honey produc- 
tion, especially if he is located in a 
good comb-honey district and “knows 
the game.” 

For the same reason we could 
hardly urge the new man, or the ex- 
tracted honey producer to plunge 
into comb honey without first giving 
careful consideration to all points in- 
volved. 

The new man may need much ex- 
perience before he can produce an 
article which can be quoted as 
strictly first class. In the meantime 
his production may be poorly graded 
to such an extent that it may reflect, 
when sold, on the price received by 
the better comb-honey producer. 

Comb honey, also, is much more 
fragile to ship, requires better pack- 
ing, and will not keep indefinitely, 
running chance of becoming granu- 
lated if carried too long. For this 
reason, it may not be remunerative. 
Extracted, on the other hand, is 
easily graded, if extracted at the right 
time, will keep indefinitely, and if 
worst comes to worst, and the price 
drops, can be exported to other coun- 
tries or seek other channels, such as 
bakeries, confectioners, etc., some- 
thing which comb cannot do. 

Only certain localities lend them- 
selves to comb-honey production, the 
consumption is limited, and those 
well versed and already engaged in 
its production should be considered 
so as not to make for a mediocre ar- 
ticle and a non-remunerative price 
by overproduction. 

The comb-honey market this season 
does not tend to show that there is 
by any means an _ underproduction. 
In fact, the price being obtained this 
year would not indicate very large 
profits in its production, and the 
amount still seeking a market shows 
that the supply is sufficient to hinder 
any elevation in price. 

Extracted honey, as it becomes bet- 
ter advertised and better known, may 
soon become a staple. Comb, on the 
other hand, can hardly be classed oth- 
erwise than a luxury. 


Death of Dr. Thompson 


In “Science” for January 13th is 
announced the death of Dr. Caroline 
Burling Thompson, Professor of Zo- 
ology at Wellesley College. Dr. 
Thompson was noted for her original 
research work in biology, especially 
for her study of termites (white 
ants), the most destructive of _the 
social insects. Among other things 
Dr. Thompson proved that the “sub- 
stitute” queens (laying workers), or 
reproductive forms of termites could 
not be obtained through feeding by 
workers. She definitely proved that 
the origin of the termite castes 1s 
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due to individual development, and 
not to any external causes. . 

This leads to interesting specula- 
tion as to how much of termite biol- 
ogy is repeated in such a closely re- 
lated insect as the honeybee. Miss 
Thompson had started work on the 
development of the castes of the 
honeybee, and it is to be regretted 
that, in her death, beekeeping has 
suffered the loss of a brilliant mind 
directed toward furthering our knowl- 
edge of apicultural science. 


Granulation 


As we go about the country, we no- 
tice that many beekeepers prefer to 
heat their honey rather than sell it in 
a shape which will permit its granula- 
tion. They appear to be ashamed of 
their honey when it granulates. Yet, 
is there anything to be ashamed of in 
the granulation of our honey. Is it 
not a natural condition and an evi- 
dence of purity? Then why try to 
avoid it? Why not educate the people 
to the fact? It may be done easily 
enough if we persist. If honey granu- 
lation were a temporary matter one 
could understand the advisability of 
avoiding it by heating. But heating 
often damages it, evaporates its best 
essential oils and changes the flavor 
and is not always insurance against 
granulation. Besides, honey will con- 
tinue to granulate and the children of 
our grandchildren will strike the same 
difficulty as we have now. Why not 
inform the public thoroughly of the 
peculiarities of honey? In many parts 
of the old world, the public knows 
that good honey granulates in cold 
weather unless it has been tampered 
with or unless it is adulterated. 

Only a few of us are conducting a 
campaign of information concerning 
honey granulation. Such a campaign 
will be much more successful and will 
sooner bring the ultimate result of 
educating the masses, if it is carried 
on by all the beekeepers, for their 
own benefit and that of the coming 
generations. Let us not act as if we 
were afraid of honey granulating and 
ashamed of it. Facts are facts and 
should be known. 


The Mid-West Show 


The Mid-West Horticultural Expo- 
sition will be held at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, in November. The cash prizes 
for honey and wax will be greatly in- 
creased, $600 being set aside for this 
purpose. We are very anxious to see 
a creditable display of the beekeep- 
ers’ products at this exposition and 
urge that associations prepare early 
to make an exhibit. Fruit growers 
come from far and near, as do veg- 
etable growers and florists to compete 
for the prizes and to take advantage 
of the opportunity to display their 
wares. In many cases business or- 
ganizations support local producers in 
preparing and shipping the exhibits 
and feel that it is ample compensation 
when they bring home the prizes. 

Beekeepers have never formed the 
habit of entering such competitions 
and do not appreciate the advertising 
value to the industry of such an ex- 
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position. To win at the Mid-West 
Show should mean to the beekeeper 
what it means to the cattle or sheep 
men to win at the International. Don’t 
forget this unusual opportunity. 


Bees and Spray Poison 


R. S. Herrick, Secretary of the 
Iowa Horticultural Society, is con- 
ducting a campaign of education in 
that state against the application of 
spray poison at the time when the 
bees are likely to suffer as a result. 
He contends that the destruction of 
the bees is an injury to the fruit 
grower as well as to the beekeeper. He 
also contends that the set of fruit is 
likely to be reduced when the trees 
are sprayed when in bloom. 


The Editor’s Trip East 


I am at last back from the trip men- 
tioned in January. I found a warm 
welcome everywhere. Beekeeping is 
certainly not suffering from the dis- 
couragement that seems to pervade 
most of the industries whose products 
have lowered in value. 

The meeting at Boston, of the Fed- 
erated Massachusetts Societies, was 
attended by nearly a hundred. It 
takes men like Mr. Benj. P. Sands and 
Mr. Alva Morrison to secure an enthu- 
siastic audience. 


At Harrisburg a very full program 
was served; the best speaker probably 
was Mr. Demuth, who speaks at all 
times of the need of keeping the bees 
supplied with ample honey for the 
breeding season. Mr. Demuth, wo 
lives part of the time in Washington 
and part in Medina, Ohio, keeps his 
bees in Indiana, and manages to har- 
vest big crops from them, although he 
sees them only a few weeks during the 
‘honey crop. His secret is to keep the 
bees abundantly supplied at all times 
with plenty of honey, by what he calls 
an “automatic feeder,” an upper 
story containing a number of combs 
filled with honey. His crops are al- 
ways good, for his bees are always 
strong. 


The called meeting of the Maryland 
beekeepers, arranged by Dr. Cory, 
was a happy surprise to me. As it 
was organized just for my benefit, 
and the meeting was at 8 o’clock, in 
a hotel, and the weather was bad, I 
did not expect more than a couple of 
dozen there. But the room was full, 
probably 80 or 85. Ten persons, in- 
cluding Dr. and Mrs. Phillips and the 
staff of the Beekeeping bureau of 
Washington, had come in automo- 
biles. They had to return to Washing- 
ton that same evening in that dread- 
ful snow storm that closed up all the 
roads by the middle of the next day, 
and they did not get back till 1 o’clock 
a. m. Lucky that they got there at 
all. Twenty-six inches of snow fell 
in that part of the country the 27th 
and 28th of January, and when I 
landed in Washington on the 30th the 
streets were still impassable in many 
parts. 

At the Ohio meeting much stress 
was put upon the necessity of organi- 
zation. Beekeepers help themselves 
by co-operation for buying supplies, 
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for securing higher prices for their 
crop and for keeping informed. Bul- 
letins published by each state are of 
great help. Some one intimated that 
such free publication might lessen the 
sale of bee magazines. That is an 
error. The greater the interest cre- 
ated in bees, the greater will be the 
demand for all publications devoted to 
the pursuit. Michigan has published 
a “Monthly Letter’ for some time 
past and the bee magazine subscrip- 
tions have increased rather than de- 
creased in that State. 


It must be said, however, that both 
Pennsylvania and Ohio have hesitated 
about joining the National Honey 
Producers’ League. That, to my 
mind, is a mistake. The various bene- 
fits which beekeepers will derive from 
a National union can hardly be over- 
estimated. It seems as if the farmers 
were about to succeed in organizing 
to secure fair prices for their crops, 
and it is time for beekeepers to do the 
same. The longer we delay, the 
slower will be the securing of fair 
prices and fair profits. 


The last meeting that I attendeu 
was that of the Vigo County, Indiana, 
beekeepers at Terre Haute. (By the 
way, “Terre Haute” means “high 
land;” it was evidently a French 
town at first). 


The President and Secretary of the 
Vigo County beekeepers are 
“trumps.” I have nowhere seen such 
enthusiastic and practical work as 
they are doing. They have between 
70 and 80 members and a majority of 
them attended the meeting. They 
charge their members $3.75 per year 
for membership, but they furnish 
them with typewritten information, 
books, magazines and, besides, secure 
their supplies for them at a discount. 
In this way, hundreds of dollars are 
saved to their members. They also 
arrange for summer tours, visiting 
members, transferring bees from box 
hives, cutting down bee trees, treating 
disease, etc., and by the way, they 
have decreased foulbrood in Indiana 
until it amounts to only a fraction of 
one per cent, while Illinois is still 
deeply in trouble with the disease. 


The Vigo County beekeepers also 
arrange to take care of the bees of 
any sick member of their association. 
In a word, they are “live wires,” and 
consequently appreciate the value of 
co-operation in County, State and Na- 
tional organization. That is what we 
need for success. 


Mr. W. A. Hunter, President of the 
Vigo County beekeepers, is a retired 
business man, and he conducts his bee 
industry in a thoroughly businesslike 
way. With each sale of honey he’ 
supplies a folded sheet of “Honey 
Facts,”’ upon which is printed: 

“If you don’t like this honey 
Bring it back and get your money.” 


Men like him never have any trou- 
ble in disposing of large crops of 
honey. 

The impression which mg trip left 
to me is that beekeepers throughout 
the country are beginning to see the 
need of co-operation. I saw, also, 
very plainly that the “large hive” has 
come to stay.—C. P. D. 
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THE MARKETING SYSTEM 


Channels of Trade Through Which a Product Must Pass 
from Producer to Consumer 


By E. G. LeStourgeon 


not gone carefully into the mar- 

keting system, that the difference 
between the amount received for 
honey by the producer and _ the 
amount paid by the consumer is too 
great. Before any discussion of honey 
prices can be made it is absolutely 
necessary to give a description of the 
channels through which the article 
passes from the hands of the producer 
to the consumer. 

In the days of barter, where each 
man produced but little and ex- 
changed whatever surplus he may 
have had with his neighbor, there was 
no need for any middle man. As the 
full development of the division of 
labor only reaches its highest point 
where a dense population occurs, we 
still find all of the steps in the devel- 
opment of the marketing system ex- 
isting side by side and it is necessary 
that all of these be taken into consid- 
eration when a discussion of honey 
prices is made. 

In the fully developed marketing 
system of today, we have a number of 
steps, each one of which has been 
brought into existence through ages 
of trial. They do not exist because 
some one sees in them a chance to 
make a profit from the producer and 
consumer, but because they fill a log- 
ical place in any marketing system. 

The beginning of this series is nat- 
urally the producer. Under primitive 
conditions where he had but a small 
amount of produce to sell he had no 
trouble in exchanging it within the 
limits of his home district. As he pro- 
duces a larger amount of a certain 
commodity he can no longer dispose of 
it at home and must hunt an outside 
market. If he does this without aid, 
the cost of finding a purchaser is so 
great that it does not pay him to pro- 
duce the article. This need led to the 
establishment of the merchant who is 
known under the various titles of 
packer, broker, assembler, produce 
merchant or commission man. These 
men, for a percentage of the price, 
agree to handle the product: Their 
problem is to,assemble such a quantity 
of a commodity that it will attract the 
attention of men who make a business 
of selling to the retailer or to the con- 
sumer. 


Various Links in the Chain 


The producer and the assembler are 
a distinct group in the market sye- 
tem. Upon them fall the expense of 
producing the article, of assembling it 
in a form and package suitable for 
placing upon the shelves of the re- 
tailer, and transporting it from the 
producer to the retailer. Hence, these 
two must receive the greatest per- 
centage of the cost of finding an out- 
let for the products which he has as- 
sembled. The expense or cost of find- 


I would appear to some who have 


ing this market and for keeping buy- 
ers informed as to the supply and 
prices is considerable. This expense, 
and also that of storage and handling 
makes necessary the double commis- 
sion which the assembler receives. As 
it is seen from the table given, the as- 
sembler receives a per cent from the 
producer and also from the whole- 
saler. 

The wholesaler came into existence 
as the result of a definite need felt by 
the assembler and the retail merchant. 
The wholesaler acts as a reservoir 
where products are equalized in point 
of distance and seasonal distribution. 
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It is this institution that makes it pos- 
sible for the retailer to obtain his 
wares at a reasonable price and to 
maintain a constant stock throughout 
the year. No retailer can afford to 
purchase directly from either the pro- 
ducer or the assembler, as freight 
rates and the added cost of storage 
are greater than any profit he might 
hope to make. Upon the wholesaler 
falls a large amount of expense that is 
seldom taken into consideration by the 
producer or ultimate consumer. The 
buying of carload lots and storage for 
long periods of time, involve an in- 
vestment of much money. This 
money, of course, has a market value, 
and the interest upon it must be 
charged to these long time storages. 
The wholesaler may lose because of 
decline in prices and this risk must be 
accounted for in the shape of insur- 
ance—in the form of per cent addi- 
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tions to the price. Losses by fire and 
theft are to be considered and must 
be paid for. The wholesaler does not 
do a mail order business. He must 
send out trained salesmen who visit 
the old customers of the firm and 
find new ones. These men are highiy 
trained workmen and must receive 
adequate compensation. To supple- 
ment the work of the salesmen, the 
wholesaler must carry on extensive 
advertising campaigns and _ utilize 
every effort to extend his field of mar- 
ket. In addition to all of these ex- 
penses the wholesaler has to maintain 
an extensive storage system which is 
perhaps his greatest expense. 


Cost of Retailing 

The retailer is but a smaller reser- 
voir which disperses its supply to the 
ultimate consumer. Because of the 
wholesaler, the retailer can draw his 
wares in smaller quantities, and as he 
disposes of them quickly he does not 
have the expense of long-time stor- 
age. He has a smaller expense for 
sales force and a_ proportionately 
smaller one for storage than has the 
wholesaler, but he has an additional 
expense that must be taken into con- 
sideration. The expense of making a 
sale of a single pound is practically 
the same as making the sale of a car- 
load, and as the retailer sells only in 
small quantities his expenses for sales 
are very great, proportionally. He 
also must bear his part of the adver- 
tising. Because of the fact that he 
carries so many articles in stock his 
investment is large. On account of 
the variety of materials carried his 
insurance rates are high. Differing 
from the wholesaler, the retailer is 
generally in such a position that he 
must carry credit accounts which, 
with their uncertainty and long dura- 
tion, add to the retail business a defi- 
nite item of expense. 

It is seen from the above that each 
one of these divisions are necessary 


‘and are not the result of any plan. 


They have been worked out through 
ages of mercantile activity. While 
there are several other divisions that 
might be named, there is only one, 
however, that is sufficiently large to 
be mentioned. This division is the 
broker. This man is a scout, or a 
“‘wild-catter,” in the mercantile sys- 
tem. He has little invested but his 
time, and his service is to place th« 
wholesaler in touch with large pro- 
ducers, or with assemblers, who hav 
adequate stocks of goods desired by 
the wholesaler. He exists wholly be 
cause of inadequate publicity on th: 
part of the commission man. Th: 
only excuse for his existence is th: 
fact that a sudden demand on th: 
wholesaler may be supplied mor 
quickly by appealing to the broke: 
than to purchase through the regulai 
lines of trade. 

Just as this marketing system ha 
been built up by ages of trial anc 
rejection, likewise the amount 
charged by each party for their ser 
vices has been stabilized by years o 
experimentation. The only one in th 
system who does not have a fixed limi 
of charges for his work is the pro 
ducer. The amount which he is to re 
ceive is determined ordinarily by -u;: 
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ply and demand. The supply is partly 
controlled by the wholesaler and as- 
sembler in that they are able to equal- 
ize the entire production of a large 
territory. Sometimes, because of 
purchase and storage, the local crop 
may have no effect upon the price. 
Demand is largely in the hands o* the 
wholesaler and the retailer. It is 
through their advertising that the de- 
mand for any one article is increased 
or decreased. However, this condi- 
tion is changing very materially in 
the past few years. Today the suc- 
cess of the producer, in the advertis- 
ing of his wares, is very evident in 
the enormously increased demand for 
those products which have been so 
largely advertised by producers’ as- 
sociations. The producer cannot ar- 
rive at a price for his goods by adding 
a certain per cent for profit to the 
price of production, since, in the ma- 
jority of cases he cannot tell what it 
costs to produce the material. To 
figure cost by any of the proposed 
methods will show a deficit on every 
article sold at the present market 
price. Therefore, he must be content 
to obtain the nearest amount to the 
cost price that he can get. Where he 
delivers the product ready for the re- 
tailer, to the assembler, naturally he 
must obtain the cost of such packing 
in addition to the price of the raw 
product. 

While the assembler is one of the 
most important members of the mar- 
keting system and the amount re- 
ceived for his labor is controlled by 
numerous things, the per cent he 
charges is very small. From the as- 
sembler’s point of view he had rather 
handle a larger amount of material at 
a small commission than to handle an 
article of uncertain sale and quantity 
at a high per cent. This fact must 
be taken into consideration when dis- 
cussing not only the assembler, but 
also the wholesaler and retailer. When 
the assembler prepares the raw ma- 
terial for market he must add in the 
total cost of the packing process. 


The wholesaler rarely performs any 
other office than that of a storage 
room between the assembler and re- 
tailer, and as such performs a most 
vital office in the commercial world, 
and it is to be said to his credit, that 
the per cent which his handling adds 
to the ultimate cost of an article is 
very small. 

It is by the retailer that the largest 
per cent is added, in the cost of car- 
rying the goods from producer to con- 
sumer. It has only been within re- 
cent years that there was anything 
like a. standard system of prices for 
retail. This system is now almost 
complete and was brought into exist- 
ence by the producers and _ whole- 
salers advertising the price at which 
their wares could be purchased at re- 
tail. The high per cent added by the 
retailers is necessitated by the fact 
that their overhead expenses are 
enormous, despite the fact that they 
can obtain their goods quickly from 
the wholesaler. As has been said, it 
requires a larger profit to finance a 
retail store because of the very small 
turnover of certain products. In the 
case of honey this turnover is ex- 
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tremely slow because of the lack of a 
general knowledge of the use of 
honey and but very few stores now 
care to handle honey, no matter what 
per cent they might make upon its 
sale. 
Maintaining a Market 

The producer must constantly keep 
in mind that he is largely responsible 
for the prices set by the assembler, 
the wholesaler and the retailer and 
that if he is to profit by their labor, 
he must, if he sells direct, recognize 
and repeat their prices. The great- 
est difficulty in holding the honey 
price has been that the producer 
would sell a portion of his crop to an 
assembler and then, taking advan- 
tage of his acquaintanceship among 
wholesalers, sell the remainder of his 
crop directly to the wholesaler at the 
price offered him by the assembler, 
or what is even worse, unthinking pro- 
ducers have very often sold directly 
to retailers or to the ultimate con- 
sumer at the same price the whole- 
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A. Price received in bulk by producer. 

B. Price packer gets from wholesaler in small 
packages. 

C. Price wholesaler gets from retailer. 

D. Price paid by consumer in one-pound glass 
package. 


salers were paying the assembler. 
This, of course, brings about a state 
of feeling on the part of retailers, 
wholesalers, and assemblers whereby 
these men are not very anxious to 
hustle at all, and if they do not han- 
dle honey the marketing system breaks 
down, advertising no longer exists 
and the producer by his unfortunate 
sale of honey has committed trade 
suicide. 

Analyze the cost of marketing in 
any way you will and you become con- 
vinced that the difference in price 
now existing between the producer 
and consumer is as small as it possibly 
can be under present conditions and 
the producer, if he wishes to increase 
the market for honey and have the 
aid of the marketing system, must add 
to the price which he asks for his 
honey the same amounts as are added 
by the marketing agents through 
whose hands it passes. This is not to 
protect the marketing agent but is to 
protect the producer himself. The 
marketing agent is only charging for 
his services and expenses and if the 
producer takes his time to do the 


‘ducer, has been taken. 
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same work, he must receive the same 
remuneration or he is losing money. 
This statement is absolutely true, as 
a very large number of producers who 
have tried to retail large amounts of 
honey will testify. 


Distribution of Cost 

In order that these statements can 
be more easily understood an attempt 
has been made to illustrate the ad- 
vance in price from producer to con- 
sumer and to show the price which 
the producer should receive, providing 
he sells to someone other than the as- 
sembler. For convenience sake a 
standard price of ten cents per pound 
for extracted honey, paid to the pro- 
This honey 
costs the ultimate consumer in single 
pound lots forty cents. The percent- 
ages charged by each marketing agent 
are averages in the United States. 
Taking ten cents as the price the pro- 
ducer receives for the bare honey the 
packer must receive twenty-six and 
four-tenths cents for a pound. This 
wide difference is explained by the 
fact that the containers, the labeling 
and transportation charges, occurring 
between these two factors must be 
borne by the packer or assembler. It 
may be borne entirely by the pro- 
ducer, or in part by either. It makes 
no difference which one bears it, the 
price to the wholesaler will be the 
same. Despite this large difference 
in price the actual profit of the packer 
or assembler is seldom more than 5 
per cent. 

The wholesaler receives the small- 
est amount per cent added to the 
price. The ten-cent pound of honey 
leaves the wholesaler’s hands at 
thirty-one cents, which gives him four 
cents per pound to pay the expenses 
of handling and selling. As has been 
said, the retailer must make the larg- 
est per cent of the cost price, and in 
the case of the ten-cent honey he re- 
ceives 9.6 cents per pound for hand- 
ling. This is absolutely necessary to 
pay his expenses, and this is very evi- 
dent by the fact that few stores care 
to handle honey. This amount added 
to the others already enumerated, 
makes the honey cost the ultimate 
consumer forty cents a pound. — 

By comparing the amounts re- 
ceived by each agent in the system it 
will be seen that the producer re- 
ceives the greatest amount, the re- 
tailer coming next and the wholesaler 
last. The actual amount received by 
the packer is not large when it is 
taken into consideration that in the 
table given the entire cost of con- 
tainers, of labeling, of transportation 
and of interest on the investment has 
been charged to him. 

In order to make it more emphatic, 
the amounts that the producer should 
receive for his honey, if he is to deal 
fairly with the men who have created 
his market , are _ indicated on 
the chart given. In other words, if 
extracted honey without container is 
worth ten cents a pound, if the pro- 
ducer sells it directly to the whole- 
saler, he has all of the expenses of 
the packer to meet, including freight 
charges, and he _ should _ receive 
twenty-six cents a pound, or the pack- 
er’s price. Where he sells directly to 
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the retailer he has the added ex- 
penses of the wholesaler and he 
should receive thirty-one cents, or the 
wholesaler’s price. Where he sells 
directly to the consumer he has added 
all the expenses of the retailer and 
should receive forty cents, or the 
price charged by the retailer. If 
these prices are strictly adhered to, 
the regular trade agencies will be 
glad to handle honey and to handle it 
at the least possible expense, and they 
will have no objection to the produc- 
ers selling small amounts of honey in 
their territory, providing he protects 
their prices. 
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The producer must realize the fol- 
lowing facts: He cannot expect to 
maintain a sales territory of his own 
of any great size without having the 
same expenses as are incurred by the 
assemblers, wholesalers, and retailers. 
If he builds up a trade on a price so 
low that the regular lines of trade are 
excluded, then his trade will be grad- 
ually broken down, as he cannot keep 
up a constant available supply. This 
will keep him searching for new trade 
territory at an added expense to him- 
self and a constant reduction of the 
interest of the packer and wholesaler 
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in honey. He must realize that if the 
demand for honey is going to increase 
to such an extent that the amount he 
receives will be increased he must 
help in financing the advertising cam- 
paign. The established business agen- 
cies are doing a great deal in the line, 
but the weight of the burden must 
fall upon the producer, as he is the 
man who is primarily interested in the 
sale of honey. As he is to receive the 
greatest amount of benefits, conse- 
quently he must bear the greatest 
amount of the expense. 
Texas. 


EVERY STEP WITH PACKAGE BEES 


Notes and Pictures Showing How to Handle Bees Received Without Combs 


Orders for package bees for spring 
delivery should be placed at once and 
it may even now be too late to insure 
delivery at the proper time. Some 
shippers have long ago _ booked as 
many orders as they can fill for atleast 
two months. In sending the order the 
buyer should stipulate when he wishes 
delivery, allowing some latitude, since 
bad weather may make it impossible 
to ship on a particular date. 

If packages are to add to the honey 
crop of the current season they should 
be received a month to six weeks be- 
fore the honey flow, earlier where 
. possible. Later packages build up 
into fine colonies and, in a long flow, 
may make some surplus, but as a rule 
they furnish little more than increase. 
With no honey flow in prospect, it is 
not profitable to buy packages, since 
even where costly feeding is practiced, 
the bees do not become sufficiently 
strong to winter without uniting. All 
things considered, the three-pound 
package will give the best results. 

There is much uncertainty on the 
part of the inexperienced as to the 
manner of handling packages after 
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Painting the cages with sugar syrup to gorge the bees before they are released. 
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‘A shipment of Packages received at the apiary. 





their arrival and the photographs 
shown herewith are designed to aid 
in this. They show the start of a new 
apiary in Modified Dadant hives. 
Fifty packages were received in two 
lots about ten days apart and the bees 
were released the forenoon following 
their arrival, just preceding the clo- 
ver flow. 

Packages are sent with or without 
queens, as ordered. In this case 
we got them without queens, 
since we had sufficient queens in 
cages on hand to supply them. Or- 
dering queens and packages from dif- 
ferent sources to come at the same 
time, however, often results in dis- 
appointment. Either the bees or the 
queens will arrive first only to suffer 
or die awaiting the second part of the 
order. It is usual to order the 
queens to accompany the shipment, 
and the common practice now is to 
suspend the queens in cages among 
the clusters of bees, one to each pack- 
age. Some still prefer to allow the 
queens to be released en route, but 
this often results in a high percentage 
of loss and is therefore less satisfac- 
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Preparing the hives to receive the package bees. 


tory. The shipping packages vary in 
dimensions and are usually supplied 
with a carrier and a top feeder of 
candy or syrup. 

The big percentage of shipments 
is by express, but parcels post is also 
used to some extent, the latter re- 
quiring a cage with a double wire 
cloth to comply with the postal regu- 
lations. It is important to secure the 
packages as quickly as possible after 
arrival, and if the bees cannot be re- 
leased at once they may be kept in a 
cool, dark place until they can be 
cared for. 

When brought to the apiary the 
packages are best placed in the shade. 
The first picture shows the packages 
which we used in the new yard. They 
were square, wire cages, with a plate 
of candy inverted and fastened over 
a hole in the top. The bees were in 
fine shape, but since they arrived 
without queens, we had previously 
hung queen cages among the clusters, 
simply by removing the covering over 
the holes which are used in filling the 





The bees released and feeder in place above the 
frames. 


packages and running the cages up 
among the bees by means of a wire 
attached around them and pulled 
through the top of the screening on 
the packages. 

To quiet the bees and prevent ex- 
citement on release they are fed with 


granulated sugar syrup, using one 
part of sugar to one of water. The 


feed is painted on the wires, as shown 
in illustration 2, using a broad, clean 
paint brush and wetting the wires of 
the upturned face evenly and thor- 
oughly. Painting 30 packages will 
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from package to colony results when 
the bees are released on drawn comb, 
yet foundation is satisfactory, espe- 
cially when nectar is coming in rap- 
idly. If nectar gathering is slow the 
drawing of foundation is also slow 
and the new colony develops accord- 
ingly. In the yard here illustrated we 
used foundation only as the clover 
flow was just beginning. 

Four or five frames at one side of 
the hive are sufficient at first, just 
enough to leave space at the other 
side to set in the package of bees, 
as shown in illustration 4. Releas- 
ing is the one point in handling pack- 
ages about which the most uncertain- 
ty is expressed, but it is really a very 
easy and simple thing. The cover 
over the filling hole of the cage is 
‘emoved and a few of the bees 
shaken gently out inside the hive on 
the bottom board right by the frames 
and well toward the back. Unless the 
bees are first gorged with syrup they 
take wing and drift badly. The queen 
cage is removed and hung between the 
top bars of the center frames, also 
toward the back and with the cover- 
ing taken from the small hole leading 
to the candy compartment. When 
frames of foundation are used, care 
must be taken that the queen cage 
does not touch the foundation, as the 
bees will fasten it there, causing a 
hole or flaw when the cage is re- 
moved. 

Only a few of the bees will leave the 
cage in shaking, and so the cage is 
set inside the hive in the empty space 
beside the frames and left for the re- 
maining bees to work out as they will. 
Shaking bees outside at the entrances 
of the hives is not advisable, as it 




















After the cage is opened it is placed in the hive beside the frames. 


keep one man at work steadily for 
some time, as the bees lick up the 
feed eagerly at first. When they no 
longer take the syrup from the wires 
readily the feeding may be stopped. 
The third illustration shows the 


long rows of Modified Dadant hives 
which are being prepared to receive 
the bees. 


The most rapid growth 





results in excessive drifting. Also 
the entrances must be closed down, 
as shown in illustration 5, and if there 
is any fear that the bees will drift, 
green grass may be stuffed in the 
small remaining space. This will dry 
and come out in a few hours, thus 
automatically releasing the bees. 

The final part of the job is to give 
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each colony a quart or so of syrup. 
This is especially necessary if the nec- 
tar flow is slow, but in a good honey 
flow it may be omitted entirely. An 
inverted or atmospheric feeder is ad- 
mirable for this, used as shown in 
illustration 5 and surrounded by an 
empty super for protection. Subse- 
quent feeding may also be necessary 
if nectar is scarce. The beekeeper’s 
own judgment will guide him. 

After two or three days the queens 
should all have been released and the 
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colonies may then be examined to see 
that all is well. Sometimes a few 
queens are killed, especially where 
bees and queens meet here for the 
first time. Bees and queens shipped 
together are more friendly and intro- 
duction is safer. Frames of founda- 
tion or comb may be added at this ex- 
amination and the empty packages 
and cages removed. Later the en- 
trances are enlarged, as the colony be- 
comes well established. 


MORE BEEKEEPING HISTORY 


Notes Concerning Prominent New England Beekeepers 


By George W. Adams 


In tracing the history of beekeep- 
ing on the Massachusetts North Shore, 
two features immediately attract at- 
tention. First, that so much has been 
done in such an unfavorable location, 
and, second, the large number of bee- 
keepers of unusual skill and ability, 
men who have attained a much more 
than local reputation through their 
discoveries or inventions, as instanced 
by Langstroth’s frame, Chase’s one- 
pound section, and Alley’s drone trap. 
Perhaps the first explains the second, 
in some degree, for only by careful 
study of their habits and needs has 
any success with bees been possible. 


From 1640 to 1760 bees seem to 
have “worked for nothing and board- 
ed themselves” in a kind of golden 
age, and asking no skilled care re- 
ceived none. Then, as the writer has 
reason to believe, an epidemic of one 
of the foulbroods destroyed not only 
the bees but also the interest previ- 
ously taken in them, and it was not 
until the second decade of the nine- 
teenth century that the interest began 
to revive. In this connection we may 
note that Quinby records an outbreak 
of disease in his locality which, begin- 
ning in 1835, did very great damage 
until its practical disappearance in 
1870. : 


Langstroth began his experiments 
in Andover, about 1835, and the half 
dozen small towns north of his parish 
have produced an astonishing number 
of skilled bee masters. It is a privi- 
lege of age to look back and recall 
some of the characteristics and per- 
sonality of these men, all of whom the 
writer knew and from whom he tried 
to learn. 


Space permits the mention of only 
a part, but among the earliest was 
John J. Gould. Born in Ipswich in 
1817, he started beekeeping at the age 
of 12 and was actively engaged in this 
business for 84 years. In 1850 he 
moved to Wenham, where he devel- 
oped an apiary of 100 colonies. In 
1860 he sold a ton of honey in the 
Boston markets for $1,000. This was 
not only a record crop, but a very 
high price, the previous winter having 
destroyed most of the Massachusetts 
bees; but Gould, foreseeing the dan- 
ger of starvation, had bought a barrel 
of West India honey, which he fed. 


While in Wenham, Deacon Gould 
was persecuted by certain people who 
claimed that his bees injured their 
fruit, and the further complaint was 
made that the bees “took all the good- 
ness out of the manure.” This, I 
think, is unique in the long list of 
sins attributed to the bee. 

In search of a more favorable situa- 
tion, Gould returned to Ipswich, where 
he bought the estate now occupied by 
his son. This veteran, when in his 
95th year, drove the 12 miles to “talk 
bees” with the writer and incidentally 
mentioned that he had “been gunning 
on the marshes” that morning. Among 
the many good things he did for the 
“gentle craft,” perhaps the best of 
all was starting Henry Alley in bee- 
keeping. 

Alley was born in Newburyport and 
came as a boy to work for Gould and 
had from him his inspiration and first 
lessons. 

That Henry Alley was a remarkable 
man and a bee master of consummate 
skill is well known, but a long ac- 
quaintance left the writer as much 
puzzled just where to place him as 
when we first met. He had a perfect 
understanding as to what could be 
done with bees and knew intuitively 
how to do it, yet he had an absolute 
contempt for what he termed “science 
bee work” and had not the slightest 
interest in the structure or the “nat- 
ural history” of the insect. 

The writer furnished him many 
drones for breeding purposes and for 
several seasons kept a colony for that 
purpose, in order that his always en- 
joyable visits might be more frequent. 

Late in life, Alley married the 
owner of a considerable apiary, and 
he gravely told me—albeit there was 
a twinkle in his eye—that it was to 
get possession of a particularly at- 
tractive bee. “I couldn’t,” said he 
get one queen without taking the 
other.” 


While Gould was developing his api- 
ary in Wenham, Joseph Q. Chase was 
doing most excellent work in the 
neighboring town of Manchester-by- 
the-sea, later moving to Malden, 
where he established the Mt. Vernon 
nurseries. The first one pound “sec- 
tion” of honey sold in Boston was 
from his yard. Being an expert cabi- 
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net maker he had experimented with 
a thin veneer section, finally evolving 
the form now in géneral use. Alert 
and vigorous at the age of 90, he 
could look back on 66 years of bee- 
keeping. His death five years later 
deprived the Eastern Society of Mas- 
sachusetts Beekeepers of a most valu- 
able member, and the writer of a 
good friend. i 

More years ago than will be set 
down here, it was my privilege to re- 
ceive advice and instruction from Cap- 
tain Charles Knight, then of Haver- 
hill, where he for many years busied 
himself in raising bees and grapes. 

It appears that no publication—ex- 
cept the local papers—has ever made 
mention of this, one of the most skill- 
ful bee masters in New England. Like 
Alley, he cared nothing for the purely 
scientific or theoretical part of the 
pursuit, but he knew and loved his 
bees ard nothing he undertook to do 
with them or have them do seemed im- 
possible. Born in Glouchester, in 
1834, he naturally “went to sea” and 
was in command of a vessel before 
he was 21. 

In 1861, the young captain enlisted, 
serving until near the end of the war, 
when he was discharged, a helpless 
cripple from a severe form of rheu- 
matism. Some one gave him a colony 
of bees and he was helped out to the 
garden to see them. It amused him to 
see them at their work and he investi- 
gated further than the little creatures 
approved, and being unable to get 
away he was badly stung. To his tem- 
perament this was a challenge, and as 
soon as able he was at the hive again. 
Having neither veil nor smoker, he 
received a second dose, but continued 
his investigations, gaining skill, and 
in a few weeks had exchanged his 
rheumatism for a chronic case of “bee 
fever,” which never abated. The 
wheel chair was given up and a little 
later the crutches laid aside. Space 
does not permit, neither does the 
writer care to risk such reputation for 
veracity as he may have, by attempt- 
ing to tell what Knight could do with 
bees—it was fairly uncanny. 

For many years Knight led an ac- 
tive, busy life among his pets, but the 
city grew around him and he was no 
longer in the suburbs, so he planned 
to move his bees to Maine. The 
writer inquired how his good wife 
would like the change. “Oh,” said 
he, “she will stay here, but I can’t 
be separated from my bees—what are 
you laughing at?” 

In the spring of 1910, his bees all 
died, and a few months later he 
passed away and his neighbors and 
those who knew him best believe that 
the grief and discouragement at the 
loss brought about the end. It. was 
his life’s work and interest. 


In 1864, Leonard Morrison, retir- 
ing from business, came to Newbury, 
bringing two or three, colonies of bees 
from a small apiary he had main- 
tained on his estate in Methuen. He 
was of the period and much of ‘the 
type of Quinby; in fact there was a 
marked physical as well as mental re- 
semblance. 

It was Morrison’s practice to give 
his swarms to such of his neighbors 
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as might show an interest—and this 
interest was frequently stimulated by 
gifts of honey, for he never sold any; 
and in this way some dozen or more 
apiaries were established and an in- 
terest arose which is still maintained. 
It has been interesting to observe 
the methods and hear the theories of 
those who have come here from for- 
eign lands. Among them I remem- 
ber a most kindly old Irishman who 
fed his bees on the white meat of 
chickens in the spring. “Sure it 
strengthens the darlin’s,” said he. 
This food was prepared by long 
cooking until the product was like a 
rather thin jelly, salted a little, and 
for that or some other reason, eagerly 
taken up. The writer confesses that 
his attitude towards this rather pe- 
culiar bee food is much like the old 
man’s feeling towards the fairies and 
elfs of his native island: “They be 
good, maybe, the power is in thim. I 
don’t know thim.” We remember 
that the bee is very close kin to the 
flesh-eating hymenoptera, and Lang- 
stroth’s last experiments were at- 
tempts to feed a preparation of milk. 
My first assistant in bee work was 
an English soldier—a veteran of 
many wars, who came to end his days 
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in this quiet community. To him a 
hive was always a “skep,’” and he 
firmly believed the bee stung with her 
tongue, and had no patience with the 
ignorance of those who thought oth- 
erwise; yet he handled bees expertly, 
and I learned much from him. His 
one weakness was for game cocks, 
which he bred unknown to his neigh- 
bors and sold for fabulous prices to 
mysterious stangers. “I wish,” he 
often confided to me, “I could feed 
my bees like my games, on good toast 
and h’ale; they would be as big as 
bumblebees.”’ As Arthur Miller 
would say: “Wonder how that would 
work?” 

Butler, who wrote in the 17th cen- 
tury, advises all beekeepers to “cor- 
rect the breath with good ale.” 

Not only have five small towns in 
eastern Essex County produced an 
extraordinary number of _§ distin- 
guished bee masters and practical in- 
ventions, but L. C. Root, in his “Quin- 
by’s New Beekeeping,” states that S. 
M. Locke published in the nearby city 
of Salem the first publication in 
America “devoted to scientific and 
practical apiculture, in no way con- 
nected with the supply trade.” 


THE DEATH’S HEAD MOTH OF EUROPE 


By C. P. Dadant 


Most of our readers have heard of 
this moth, Acherontia or Sphinx a:ro- 
pos, one of the largest in existence, 
which enters colonies after dark and 
helps itself from the stores of honey. 
I gave an account of it in April, 1914, 
following my visit to Europe. I had 
taken the carcass of one of these 
moths from the inside of the en- 
trance of a bee hive, at an apiary 
near Ancona, belonging to Signor 
Cotini, the manager of the Beekeep- 
ers’ Federation. 


Huber, in his New Observations, 
devotes an entire chapter to whe 
Death’s Head moth and tells how, 
during some autumn _ seasons, in 
southern Europe, they are so numer- 
ous as to be very damaging to the 
bees. However, his information on 
the subject was mainly hearsay; his 
experiments go to show that the moth 
is easily killed by the bees and that 
they attempt to enter especially the 
least populated colonies. 


There are some very interesting 
facts about the Death’s Head moth, 
for instance, that it reproduces itself 
by its larva feeding on potato vines 
mainly, although it can live and zrow 
on a number of different plants—to- 
mato vines, beans, lettuce, hemp, 
plum trees, etc. In contradistinc- 
tion with the beemoth, whose larve 
feed on combs, the Sphinx seeks only 
the honey in the hives. Its larva or 
caterpillar is the largest in Europe, 
reaching sometimes 12 centimeters 
(4% inches) in length by % inch in 
diameter. It is found in Africa, 
southern Europe and India, but has 
rarely been seen as far north as 
Paris. When caught or tormented 


the moth emits an acute sound resem- 
bling the cry of a mouse. Outside of 
its love for honey, the Death’s Head 
moth is absolutely harmless. |The 
name given it, of Sphinx, is evidently 
due to the reputation acquired by it 
through its somber ornament of a 
death’s head on its corslet. 

Huber gave at great length the de- 
scription of the braces made of pro- 
polis, built by the bees at the en- 
trances of their hives, whenever the 
Death’s Head moths are plentiful. 
They appear to realize that such bul- 
warks are needed to prevent the in- 
vasion of the hive. 

During the past summer, one of the 
European bee magazines inserted a 
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very interesting article concerning 
this insect and its depredations; con- 
firming the accounts of Huber. How- 
ever, it seemed to me that the state- 
ment made in one part of the article 
concerning their destructiveness was 
rather far-fetched. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Often these robbers do not come 
singly; from two to six will enter the 
same hive. Then the disaster is com- 
plete; the efforts for defense against 
the invaders are scattering; the fight 
is abandoned and with the first rays 
of sunshine the colony quits in de- 
spair and gives up the home to the 
enemy. The unwavering labor, the 
stores of honey so tenderly gathered, 
the brood ready to hatch—everything 
is given up; the colony deserts its 
hive in a whirl, and the frightened 
swarm hangs to a neighboring limb, 
as if to cast a last glance upon the 
beloved home, in which peace used to 
reign.” 

Is not this a little like the state- 
ments made in former days concern- 
ing the beemoth? In the early edi- 
tions of Langstroth, it will be remem- 
bered, Dr. Kirtland stated that in 
some parts of the country “four- 
fifths of all the apiaries were aban- 
doned,” owing to the wax moths. 
Yet Mr. Langstroth very readily con- 
vinced the apiarian world that: 


“To one acquainted with the habits 
of the moth, the beekeeper who is 
constantly lamenting its ravages 
seems almost as much deluded as a 
farmer would be who, after diligently 
searching for his missing cow, and 
finding her nearly devoured by car- 
rion worms, should denounce these 
worthy scavengers as the primary 
cause of her untimely end.” 

Just what there is, really, in the 
dangers caused to bees by the Death’s 
Head moth, wherever that moth ex- 
ists, ought to be made clear. I could 
think of no one better situated than 
our old friend, Ph. J. Baldensperger, 
to enlighten us on this. He has spent 
practically all of his life along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, where 
the Death’s Head moth thrives. So 
I wrote him, mentioning the matter 
and the above quoted article, and 
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asked what his experience was. Here 
is his reply: 

“When the great Tartarin of TIa- 
rascon climbed the Alps, his biogra- 
pher, Alphonse Daudet, tells us tnat 
he fell down from Mt. Blanc and ar- 
rived in his native place just when 
mass was being told for the repose of 
his soul. But he is not dead yet. He 
is heard from, sometimes as an ob- 
server, sometimes even as a_ bee- 
keeper. This time he comes to us 
with the story of half a dozen moths 
robbing out the honey of a good col- 
ony. The Death’s Head moths in his 
locality must be of the size of young 
bears. A good hive contains, in the 
fall, from 30 to 40 pounds of honey, 
so each of six moths must have taken 
5 to 6 pounds of honey. These are 
certainly larger than the Parisian 
moths which Hamet describes in his 
book, paragraph 228, as capable of 
taking 50 gramms (1-10 pound). The 
gluttons! 

“T have been acquainted with the 
Death’s Head moth (Acherontia atro- 
pos) for the last 50 years, and it has 
always interested me, not only on ac- 
count of its distinct death head de- 
signed in dark yellow fuzz on its 
brown thorax, but especially for its 
love of honey. From August to Oc- 
tober, at nightfall, it flies about the 
hives with such speed that I often 
mistake it for a small bat, in the twi- 
light. When it alights on the hive 
stand it is often seized by active 
guards and lamentably squeaks, as a 
small mouse would. But oftener it 
alights upon the wall of the hive and 
sneaks in at the largest fly hole. It 
makes itself quite flat, slips in noise- 
lessly, and goes for the combs. As 
long as it is cautious, and merely 
sucks at the honey, the bees pay but 
little attention; but when it is filled, 
perhaps a sort of drunkenness seizes 
it and it may tumble about so that 
the bees become alarmed and attack 
it on all sides. Empty, it was almost 
sting-proof, the rings of its abdomen 
closed very tightly, but when fuil of 
honey, after taking 10 to 15 gramms 
(from one-third to one-half ounce) it 
becomes quite swollen, and its joints 
much distended, so the poor fellow 
often falls a victim of its greed. Af- 
ter stinging it to death, the bees czar- 
ry away every particle of the body 
except the skeleton, legs, wings, etc., 
which are then glued up with pro- 
polis. I have scratched out of box 
hives as many as 20 moth skeletons 
stuck fast at the bottom, or even 
against the combs. 

“Well, these 20 moths, if they had 
all come at the same time, might have 
taken altogether 300 gramms (10 
ounces) of honey. But what is a 
quantity of 300 gramms against the 
ordinary stores of a hive, of 30 to 40 
pounds? I rather pity the poor 
marauders. ~ 

“T went down the coast last autumn 
and saw some hives fitted with a sort 
of drone excluder at the entrance; 
well, the poor fellows—the Death’s 
Head moths—wanted honey so badly 
that some had slipped their heads and 
their two forelegs in at the zine open- 
ings and could no longer get out; so 
the bees had fixed their heads and 
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forelegs with propolis, and each of 
the bodies was dried up from long 
exposure. How many others had 
been caught in the act of trying and 
had been severely punished, I do not 
know. 

“On account of the dry weather, I 
have not seen any Death’s Head 


INFORMATION 


By C. S. 


With every change in methods or 
aims of beekeeping there comes new 
needs. The development of the comb- 
less package business brought with it 
the need for a satisfactory package. 
The migratory beekeeper demanded 
equipment suited to speedy and safe 
transportation. With the advent of 
these changes there arose the need 
for certain legislation controlling bee- 
keeping practices. One of the im- 
portant measures concerned the ship- 
ment or movement of bees from one 
community to another. Most of the 
states passed laws, many of which 
were different. This medley of dis- 
connected laws has led to the need for 
a systematic summary of the lot. 
Listed below, in alphabetical order, 
are summaries of such parts of the 
various state laws as affect the indi- 
vidual who is shipping bees and sec- 
ond-hand fixtures. Certificates of in- 
spection in the following is a certifi- 
cate to the effect that the materials 
certified are apparently free from in- 
fectious and contagious diseases of 
bees, issued by a duly authorized in- 
spector of apiaries or state entomolo- 
gist. 

Alabama—No regulation. 

Arizona—No colony of bees shall 
be shipped or transported into Ari- 
zona unless accompanied by a certifi- 
cate of inspection. Bees brought in 
without certificate may be held for an 
inspection. No common carrier shall 
be liable for damages incurred due to 
failure to receive, transport, or de- 
liver bees not accompanied by a cer- 
tificate of inspection. This regulation 
does not apply to queens or combless 
package bees. No second-hand empty 
hives or fixtures shall be shipped into 
the state. 

Arkansas—Has no law concerning 
the shipment of bees into the state. 


California—No bees shall be im- 
ported into the State of California 
unless accompanied by a certificate of 
inspection from a duly authorized in- 
spector of apiaries. 

Colorado—Has no law concerning 
the shipment of bees into the state. 

Connecticut—No bees (colony or 
package) shall be shipped into the 
state unless accompanied by a cer- 
tificate of inspection issued by a duly 
authorized inspector of apiaries. 

Delaware—No regulation. 

Florida—aAll honeybees shipped or 
moved into this state shall be accom- 
panied by a certificate of inspection 
signed by a duly authorized inspector 
of apiaries or entomologist. Such cer- 
tificate is not valid for more than 60 
days after date of inspection. This 
provision does not apply to bees in 
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moths this past summer, either in my 
apiaries or in any others in the vi- 
cinity. But how long will these won- 
derful and impossible descriptions 
appear in our periodicals? Chi lo sa? 
Not until all beekeepers open their 
eyes and read for themselves in the 
book of Nature.” 


FOR SHIPPERS 
Rude. 


combless packages. Shipment or 
movement of used or second-hand 
bee hives or equipment is prohibited 
unless it be accompanied by a certifi- 
cate showing that the apiary from 
which equipment originated is free 
from foulbrood. 

Georgia—No honeybees, used or 
second-hand bee fixtures, or equip- 
ment shall be shipped into the State 
of Georgia unless accompanied by a 
certificate signed by a duly author- 
ized inspector of apiaries. 

Idaho—Any person who imports 
any bees into Idaho must immediately 
notify the Department of Agricul- 
ture, stating where the bees may be 
found, so that they may be inspected. 
The Department of Agriculture shall 
inspect said bees at once, and if they 
are found to have foulbrood, such 
bees shall be destroyed. 

Illinois—No regulation. 

Indiana—No regulation. 

Iowa—No regulation. 

Kansas—The Entomological Com- 
mission of Kansas has ruled that no 
live bees may be shipped into Kansas 
unless they are accompanied by a cer- 
tificate of inspection. 

Kentucky—No regulation. 

Louisiana—No regulation. 

Maine—No. regulation. 

Mississippi—All honeybees or sec- 
ond-hand or used bee fixtures or 
equipment shall be accompanied by a 
certificate of inspection. 

Maryland—No colony of bees shall 
be shipped or transported into Mary- 
land unless accompanied by a certifi- 
cate of inspection. 

Massachusetts—Bees shipped or 
moved into Massachusetts must be ac- 
companied by a certificate of inspec- 
tion. 

Michigan—All bees shipped or 
moved into the State of Michigan 
shall be accompanied by a certificate 
of inspection granted by a duly au- 
thorized apiary inspector. 

Minnesota—Bees shipped or moved 
in from other states by any transpor- 
tation method should have on the out- 
side of each package, crate, etc., a 
copy of the inspection certificate, 
showing that no bee disease exists in 
the apiary from which the bees have 
been shipped. 

Missouri—All bees and used equip- 
ment shipped or transported into the 
State of Missouri must be accompa- 
nied by a certificate of inspection. 

Montana—No regulation. 

Nebraska—No regulation. 

Nevada—tThe transportation into 
the State of Nevada of all honeybees 
on combs, used equipment, or fixtures, 
and all combs, is prohibited, This 
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does not apply to queens or bees in 
combless packages. 

New Hampshire—No regulation. 

New Jersey—All bees or used api- 
ary supplies shipped or moved into the 
State of New Jersey shall be accom- 
panied by a certificate of inspection. 
This regulation does not include 
queens or bees in combless packages. 


New Mexico—Bees moved or ship- 
ped into New Mexico shall be accom- 
panied by a certificate of inspection. 

New York—Bees shipped or moved 
into the State of New York shall be 
accompanied by a certificate of in- 
spection issued by a duly authorized 
inspector of apiaries. 

North Carolina—No regulation. 

North Dakota—No regulation. 

Ohio—No regulation. 

Oklahoma—aAll bees or honey ship- 
ped into the State of Oklahoma shall 
bear an inspection tag on each hive, 
package, shipping cage, or crate, 
from the State foulbrood inspector 
of the State from which such ship- 
ment originated. 

Oregon—aAll bees or used supplies 
shall be accompanied by a certificate 
of inspection issued by a duly author- 
ized inspector of apiaries, and in ad- 
dition the shipper shall notify the 
State foulbrood inspector of such 
movement of bees or equipment. 

Pennsylvania—No bees or used 
equipment shall be shipped into the 
State of Pennsylvania unless accom- 
panied by a certificate of inspection 
from a duly authorized inspector. 

Rhode Island—No regulation. 

South Carolina—No regulation. 

South Dakota—All bees and used 
bee appliances brought in from out- 
side the State must be accompanied 
by a certificate of inspection showing 
that the bees are free from disease. 

Tennessee—Full colonies, or nuclei 
on combs must be accompanied by a 
certificate from an authorized inspec- 
tor at point of origin. 


Texas—All bees or used bee ap- 
pliances shall be accompanied by a 
certificate of inspection, and a copy 
of such certificate shall be filed with 
the State Entomologist, College Sta- 
tion, Texas, at least ten days prior to 
date of shipment. This regulation 
does not apply to bees in combless 
packages. 

Utah—aAll shipments of bees into 
the State of Utah must be accompa- 
nied by a certificate of inspection. 

Vermont—No regulation. 

Virginia—No regulation. 

Washington—aAll shipments of bees 
or used bee appliances into the State 
of Washington shall be accompanied 
by a certificate of inspection. 

West Virginia—All shipments of 
bees, honey or used bee appliances 
shall be accompanied by a certificate 
of inspection issued by a duly author- 
ized officer. 

Wisconsin—All bees or used apiary 
appliances shipped into the State of 
Wisconsin shall have attached to each 
package a certificate of inspection or 
a permit from the inspector of api- 
aries of Wisconsin. 

Wyoming—No regulation. 
_Canada—All provinces require cer- 
tificates of inspection on bees enter- 
ing the province. 
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ACCOUNTING AND ITS RELATION TO 
APIARY MANAGEMENT 


By Elmer T. Beach 


Cost of production in every line of 
work is made up of the same funda- 
mentals. That holds true in beekeep- 
ing. 

I will not take time to refer to the 
general accounts of a honey business. 
They are much the same as the gen- 
eral ledger accounts of any other busi- 
ness. 

We have our asset accounts, such as 
Cash, Accounts Receivable, Machinery 
and equipment, Inventories of Un- 
used Merchandise and Supplies. 

We have also our liability accounts, 
such as accounts payable, notes pay- 
able if you settle that way, proprie- 
tor’s investment credits, or of a stock 
company, capital stock, surplus. 

Then there is our profit and loss 
account, with its subsidiary revenue 
and expense acounts, such as interest 
on borrowed money, administrative 
and executive salaries and expense, 
salesmen’s salaries and travel ex- 
penses, cost of merchandise sold, 
sales, interest on invested capital, win- 
ter loss, foulbrood loss. 

All these are similar to the accounts 
of any other going concern, and I will 
not stop on these, only to answer in 
advance questions which are sure to 
be asked in regard to foulbrood loss 
and winter loss. 


You will note I indicate these as 
separate accounts. If you ever have 
any foulbrood loss or excessive win- 
ter loss, treat it the same as a fire loss 
is treated in general manufacturing 
accounts. If I should, on my return 
to Kalamazoo, find one of our build- 
ings burned to the ground, I would 
simply open an account headed fire 
loss, Nov. 22, 1921. Transfer to the 
account all damaged assets, out of my 
regular investment accounts. 1 
would then proceed to clean up, 
charging all such expense to that ac- 
count. As fire insurance was paid I 
would credit the cash.. Any goods or 
machinery salvaged out of the loss 
would be credited at what it was 
worth after being put in usable shape. 
When cleaned up, I strike a balance 
and carry fire loss to the profit and 
loss account, without disturbing pro- 
duction cost accounts. 


In exactly the same way foulbrood, 
or winter loss are not necessary con- 
ditions of production of honey. Should 
you find your apiaries peppered with 
foulbrood next spring, and you know 
you will have a loss runing into big 
figures, open foulbrood account and 
transfer the damaged assets to the ac- 
count, and then proceed exactly as I 
would in my fire loss, charge cost and 
expense of cleaning up, credit for any 
insurance you may be carrying, credit 
for salvaged values, such as wax 
melted down, honey extracted, live 
bees saved, and equipment cleaned 
ready for use, at what it is then worth. 
When done, strike a balance and car- 
ry to loss acount. Winter loss the 
same way, sO many colonies of bees 


at so much, and the honey they con- 
sumed since last inventory, together 
with any damaged combs or honey 
from mold. By no means ever mix 
foulbrood loss or winter loss into your 
production costs. 

I am going to venture this asser- 
tion, that the bee business as a whole 
in the matter of accounting is just 
about where general manufacturing 
was fifty years ago. I do not believe 
very many, even among heavy produc- 
ers, have a very clearcut, definite idea 
as to just what their honey costs to 
produce, laid down in honey house 
ready to deliver to the selling forces 
of their organization. Such knowl- 
edge seems to me to be a vital need 
of the day, in our business. 


In my estimation, such a condition 
of things is not going to last. As the 
markets close at home become better, 
more men are going into the business 
on a scale to make a living. Men are 
going to take up the work who know 
just what they are doing and just 
what their honey costs, and these men 
will know just what to do to put a 
head on the beeman who don’t know 
mighty quick. When that time comes, 
the beekeeper who does not know 
just where he stands will be in ex- 
actly the same predicament that a firm 
would be today trying to make and 
— automobiles without knowing 
cost. 

Farmers, and some beemen, have 
said to me: “O, what’s the difference 
what it costs? I’ve got to sell for just 
what I can get on the market any- 
how.” To an extent that is true, of 
course. If one lone beekeeper or one 
lone farmer among the thousands en- 
gaged in these lines of production un- 
dertook to stem the tide alone he 
would be overwhelmed in the flux of 
- world’s business turnover in his 
ine. 

But is it so, that a man must sell 
for just what he can get? I confess 
I don’t believe it. Knowing that your 
honey costs you 10c a pound to pro- 
duce, you might be tickled to sell at, 
9c as choice between two evils. Or, 
in a pinch to raise some money quickly 
to take advantage of offered oppor- 
tunity, your business sagacity might 
dictate a sale below actual cost. But 
if you know tha. your honey costs 10c 
a pound, over a period of five or six 
years, you are not going to be very 
anxious to sell at less. 

Any man who has ten colonies of 
bees ought to know his honey cost. Of 
course, if he is just keeping bees to 
give the wife some white honey f.r 
the table, all right. But if you and I 
and all of us will take the trouble to 
ascertain just what our honey actually 
costs, perhaps there will not be so 
many prices at selling time. And if 
we examine the matter in a commer- 
cial way, and learn to know as a cold 
business fact that the man who retails 
honey from house to house or out of 
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a store, must have double the price 
of the producer in his apiary in order 
to get by with something for his labor, 
maybe there will not be so many 
honey producers selling to Tom, Dick 
and Harry, in any quantities, at his 
apiary wholesale price, and consider- 
ably below a fair current market 
price. It is a short-sighted beekeeper 
that will sell to men driving by in their 
autos at a price very much beiow fair 
retail prices for the same honey in 
town, even though his small produc- 
tion compared to his opportunities for 
sale enable him to do it with impunity 
year after year, since he needs spend 
no money in getting his customers. 
He is only making it that much harder 
for the men who have to distribute 
the 20,000, 40,000 and 100,000 pound 
crops that are necesary to supply his 
own community. Ultimately it will 
prove a boomerang. 


Fundamental Costs 


The fundamentals of cost, of pro- 
duction in manufacturing, are: 

1. Raw materials, any kind of ma- 
terial upon which labor must be per- 
formed in your plant before it can be 
used. 

2. Production labor, whether di- 
rect by the man upon the article he 
makes, or indirect to enable the other 
men to do their work in the best way. 

3. Factory operating expenses, for 
maintaining the plant in operation. 

4. Depreciation—that is to say, 
wear and tear of machinery and 
equipment and plant investments, re- 
funded after a period of years to the 
manufacturer. This charge, called de- 
preciation charge, is always based 
upon the probable life of the property 
when put to its intended use under 
normal conditions of service. If the 
probable life in use is twenty years, 
the proper depreciation charge is 5 
per cent, so that at the end of the 
twenty years of expected life, the 
original cost will be refunded to the 
owner. If his property is still usable 
at the end of twenty years he will not 
be permitted to charge any more de- 
preciation, but he is that much to the 
good and his output will cost hi... that 
much less as long as it remains in use. 
If the asset is a truck, subjected to 
the most galling conditions of use, it is 
probable your truck will not be worth 
much at the end of four years, hence 
25 per cent depreciation on such an 
asset is correct. There is nothing 
hard about handling depreciation. 

But all of these elements of cost 
have to find their way into and onto 
whatever is produced in the plant. 


With this information in mind as to 
the basic elements of cost in manufac- 
turing, let us turn to our own business 
and see if they apply to us. 

1. Raw Materials—Yes, we have 
them. Mainly nectar and pollen from 
the flowers. The producer of comb 
honey will have some sections, and 
starters also; but aside from that he 
need not worry about raw materials. 

2. Labor, to be expended upon the 
raw materials. Yes, we have it. But 
nearly all of the direct labor is per- 
formed by the bees, who ask no odds 
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of your help, and they do it gratis. 
You do need to hire indirect labor, 
however, to place and take off supers, 
and keep things in shape so that the 
bees can do their work to best advan- 
tage. 

3. Plant operating expenses; yes, 
we have them. Not heavy, but you 
must keep your stack investments in 
good repair, and your extracting plant 
going. 

4. Depreciation. Here you have 
the principal item of cost of produc- 
ing honey in anv form. As compared, 
the items of labor, or operating ex- 
pense, it is very heavy. It will be 
necessary to charge the proper depre- 
ciation if we expect to know cost of 
production. 


5. Interest on sound value of in- 
vestments. I hesitate about bringing 
this item of cost in, for it is a disputed 
point among accountants as part of 
the cost; some say it is better in 
some sorts of plants; others again say, 
always charge interest into shelf cost. 
This need not confuse you. 


When I came to consider my little 
honey business I decided for myself 
that when I speak of cost to produce 
honey, I want to have it mean every- 
thing it has cost me in expense, pay 
for my own time or for men I hire, 
and also interest on money tied up in 
the business at 6 per cent. Conse- 
quently, for myself, I am following 
that plan. Whatever I may succeed 
in making over and above my cost to 
produce, is clear profit. 


That is all there is to it. When you 
have included these five items of cost, 
whether they are big or little, you 
have cost of production. Note this, 
you have the same identical cost for 
depreciation of plant, for interest on 
investment, and nearly all your other 
expenses, whether you have a bumper 
crop or none. The elements of cost 
are fixed. The only other thing that 
can influence relative cost of produc- 
tion for you is the size of your output. 
If by management you can double the 
output per colony, you cut your cost 
in two. That involves scientific bee- 
keeping, and I cannot help you. It 
is only my part to tell you how to fig- 
ure your cost, after your crop is made, 
and is in your warehouse. 


But right here lies the principal 
benefit of cost keeping. I never 
knew it to fail. The man of the fac- 
tory who knows his cost manages to 
increase his output and decrease his 
expense so as to leave a better mar- 
gin. 

I will add just one suggestion. In 
quantity production I would think it 
would be inadvisable to figure colony 
cost, but you can if you want to. I 
would think that the lowest unit of 
production should be the apiary. All 
the colonies in one location are work- 
ing under the same conditions of pro- 
duction. If you figure out your cost 
for each location by itself, and then 
combine all your apiaries to get a 
composite statement of your entire 
operations, and average cost, it will, 
I think, be more satisfactory than to 
split apiaries or combine several work- 
ing under different conditions. 

Michigan. 
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IMPROVING MALE PARENTAGE 
By Jes Dalton 


In a yard of 100 colonies there will 
be a few poor storing colonies, a lot 
of medium or average and a few ex- 
tra good ones. If we have taken pre- 
caution in eliminating drone comb, 
what drones are raised in spite of us 
will be mostly from poor and average 
colonies; even out of proportion, for 
a colony headed by a poor or failing 
queen raises more drones than a col- 
ony having a good queen. So we are 
raising our drones to mate our virgins 
from our poorest storers. “But we 
are not raising queens,’ some 
say: What are we doing when we let 
swarming supersedure go on? 


Let us keep a close tab on those 
few extra good colonies in that yard 
of 100, and while gathering up drone 
comb from all the others, give it to 
the best colonies. Supply these with 
plenty of drone comb, let them raise 
lots of big, fine fellows, just flood the 
yard with them. If you have kept tab 
on a queen and she has been a good 
one for two or more years, she is fine 
to raise drones from, 


If you get a good breeding queen 
it takes experience to graft from her, 
and more experience to raise good 
vigorous virgins, and then we have 
given attention to just one-half the 
stock, the female half. But anyone 
can observe if a colony has made a 
good record, and then gather drone 
comb over the yard and insert it in 
this brood nest; the bees will raise 
lots of drones and attend to the male 
half. See that 9 out of 10 drones 
flying in the yard are raised in colo- 
nies headed by good queens. I do not 
believe a good colony headed by a vig- 
orous young queen would ever swarm 
because of drones. Such a colony will 
not tolerate many of them. While its 
next neighbor, headed by a feeble or 
defective queen, will be overrun with 
them. Which colony is going to 
swarm? 


Insects readily transmit their quali- 
ties, good or bad, to their offspring. 
A handful of bees on a few combs 
will raise a weak little virgin and a 
few drones and the virgin will mate 
and lay a few eggs that will drag the 
little aggravation along till the first 
pinch of winter and the whole thing 
perishes. Ever have it happen? 

I practice gathering up drone combs 
but I carefully give them to my 
queens that my records show made a 
good crop for a season or more back. 
I feel that I am well paid for the honey 
these few drones consume by the im- 
provement in my stock and more 
honey I will get thereby. 


I believe if more attention were 
given to keeping records, and more 
experimenting done with breeding up 
Italians, there would be less: call for 
Caucasians, Carniolans, etc. I have 
tried Blacks, Banats, Caucasians, Car- 
niolans, and their crosses, and I have 
never yet had one of these that 
showed an extra good quality that I 
could not find a dozen Italian colonies 
that had that same good quality, while 
any bad fault the Italians had also 
showed up in these. Study your Ital- 
ians. Breed from the best. 
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PRICKLY COMFREY 


The interest of beekeepers in new 
plants likely to be attractive to the 
bees never subsides. It long ago be- 
came apparent that it is nut profitable 
to do much planting for bee pasture 
alone. Accordingly the most promis- 
ing field lies in hunting out such 
plants as secrete nectar in abundance 
and are also valuable for other pur- 
poses. Most of the sources of surplus 
honey common to the Northern States 
have been brought from abroad. Al- 
sike clover, white clover, alfalfa, 
sweet clover and buckwheat are all 
old world crops. 

Since so many valuable plants have 
been brought from abroad it is not 
too much to expect that there are still 
others which will prove valuable to 
American farmers as well as to the 
beekeepers. 

There is a plant native to the Cau- 
casus and Persia which produces an 
enormous quantity of green forage 
which might well be grown in many 
parts of America. The prickly com- 
frey (Symphytum asperrimum), will 
perhaps yield as large a quantity 
of forage as any plant known. It 
roots deeply and continues to grow 
vigorously almost throughout the 
year in regions of mild climate. It is 
hardy, however, and survives cold 
winters without difficulty. Once es- 
tablished neither cold nor drought af- 
fect it seriously. 

From three to six crops per year 
can be harvested, and an established 
field will last for fifteen years or 
more without replanting. A yield of 
10 to 40 tons of green feed can be 
expected annually. According to a 
bulletin of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, its greatest value is as a 
soiling crop for dairy cows. The 
leaves are so watery and gummy that 
it is difficult to cure the crop for hay, 
and when used for ensilage there is 
danger that it will heat and acquire 
a disagreeable odor. 

The plant is not a legume, and con- 
sequently requires liberal manuring 
to maintain a heavy yield. 

It is said to thrive on sandy or clay 
soils, but to succeed best on moist or 
even boggy land. It is probably not 
equal to either alfalfa or sweet clo- 
ver on lands where either of these 
plants will grow. In Australia it is 
recommended = for naturalization 
along banks or streams and the mar- 
gins of swamps. Here is a hint for 
American beemen. 

It is difficult to grow from seed and 
is usually propagated by root cut- 
tings. They are planted in rows 
‘rom 1% to 2 feet apart in the row. 
_ While the plant is attractive to the 
bees, there is no available informa- 
ion as to the quality or quantity of 
‘ioney which may be secured from it. 
it has been tried by several experi- 
ment stations and grown to some ex- 
tent on a few American farms, but as 
yet not much enthusiasm has been 
shown for it except for soiling pur- 
poses, as above stated. Some foreign 
publications recommend it for hay or 
ensilage, but the writer has not been 
able to find anyone in this country 
who has been satisfied with results 
when used in this way. 
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Those desiring further information 
should write to the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington and ask 
for Circular 47 of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, entitled ‘Prickly 
Comfrey as a Forage Crop.”—F. C. P. 


UNEDITED LETTERS OF HUBER 


The Beemoth an Enemy of Bees—Re- 
newing the Combs 


(Continued from February) 


Lausanne, November, 1828. 
My Dear Elisa: 

When I began occupying myself 
with bees, the first thing that im- 
pressed me was the scant interest 
which was taken among our people in 
the cultivation of this insect, whose 
utility was, however, fully acknowl- 
edged. The best informed of our 
farmers agreed that this was due to 
our climate—the nature of our crops, 
the proximity of the lake and espe- 
cially the ravages made in the hives 
by a little moth, which Reamur calls, 
I do not know why, the most danger- 
ous enemy of bees, designating there- 
by the worm from which it hatches 
under the name of beemoth. He gives 
in his memoires the history of this 
moth and knows how to make it in- 
teresting; it is in that book that you 
must read it and that I learned the 
most curious facts concerning it. The 
peasants and the naturalists whom I 
consulted appeared equally positive 
of the impossibility of checking the 
ravages of this dangerous enemy of 
bees, its diminutive size, according 
to them, permitting it to enter wher- 
ever bees themselves can go. They 
were right, but I very soon saw that 
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the bees had been taught to hunt 
them; they often succeeded in fright- 
ening them away from their homes, 
and it was only by ruse that the fatal 
moth sometimes penetrated within the 
hive. What did the bees do then? 
Not wishing to rely upon mere con- 
jecture, I placed my swarms in glass 
hives and entrusted this important 
matter to the care of Burnens. He 
advised me one day that he noticed 
important crowds of bees on parts of 
the combs where nothing should have 
drawn them. I noticed that they 
caused there the production of more 
heat than they usually produce on 
combs that contain no brood; the 
gathering of bees in such spots neces- 
sarily had a cause which it was advis- 
able to ascertain. The presence there 
of workers and their apparent fierce- 
ness rendered observation difficult. It 
was necessary to turn them aside, and 
Burnens succeeded in so doing, with- 
out being stung. After having re- 
moved them we noticed: 


lst. That a great gap had been 
opened in that part of the comb from 
which we had driven the bees. 

2nd. That this gap was due to the 
entire destruction of the cells of 
which this comb had been built. 

3rd. That the disappearance of the 
cells had taken place on both sides of 
the comb and that it was pierced 
through at that spot. 


4th. By an examination of the 
condition of the cells which were near 
the empty space just perceived and 
which should make a new edge to the 
comb, we saw that the neighboring 
cells were no longer of the same 
length, that the last rows had under- 
gone a great alteration. (Bees al- 
ways work at several jobs at one 
time.) While those which I have just 
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mentioned were busy destroying their 
own work, others did that which we 
had never seen them do: they busied 
themselves in shortening the cells of 
the outer four or five rows, all previ- 
ously equal and similar. ‘This grad- 
ual shortening operated at the same 
time on both sides of the comb, gave 
to the new edge the shape of a de- 
clivity. 

5th. The bees worked upon this 
with such activity that this trait would 
have escaped our attention had we de- 
layed till the next day our watching 
ot their actions; at that time, all 
would have been repaired, the cells 
then, equally lengthened, left no 
space between them, and it was difii- 
cult to distinguish the points of junc- 
tion of the new edge. 

Bees Drive Out Moths 

6th. It was only then that we saw 
what had made this great work neces- 
sary; the moth miller had penetrated 
within the hive, unseen by the guards, 
and had laid eggs upon these combs. 
The mildness of the temperature had 
been sufficient for those eggs to hatch. 
The young larve, placed within reach 
of their natural aliment, had fed upon 
the wax, had penetrated within the 
thickness of the comb, but had not 
done so without taking steps to hide 
themselves from the bees. The soft 
webs, which they know how to spin 
at their birth, secured this purpose, 
and as they were trained to give them 
proper dimensions, they could crawl 
on and grow in these galleries without 
being perceived by the workers; it is 
to these galleries that Reamur gave 
the name of “covered way.” 

7th. If the preceding observations 
had exhibited to our eyes the in- 
vasions of the beemoths and the dan- 
ger which they presented to bees, they 
also proved to me a presentiment 
which I could not abandon and in 
which my past knowledge of natural 
history increased my confidence. 

This family, so evidently favored, 
could not, to my mind, remain power- 
less at a time when a little succor, 
independently from our own help, 
would be absolutely necessary. 

8th. This idea, or rather this wish, 
was secured when they tore down the 
cells and made in the middle of their 


beautiful combs the great gap which 


I have just mentioned; with a remark- 
able determination, my bees failed 
not in telling me that they had per- 
ceived the presence of their enemies 
among themselves; that their ruse 
was discovered and that all their 
forces were now employed in over- 
coming it; a few shreds of their cov- 
ered ways, which I saw them drag 
and throw out of the hive, brought 
. this fact to the light of day. ‘ 

The larve of the moths, eight or 
ten lines long, (% to % inch long), 
which were hidden in their subter- 
ranean galleries, showed us that the 
damage was not recent, and we were 
surprised that the guards of the hive 
had not sooner tried to oppose their 
ravages. Would it be that the odor 
exhaled by those moths became intol- 
erable to them only after 15 or 20 
days of their sojourn in the hive? 

9th. The bees, by keeping up their 
instinct and all their strength, can al- 
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ways protect themselves from the rav- 

ages of their most dangerous enemies 

and oppose to their ruses the most 

efficacious and natural methods. 
Weak Colonies Perish 

It is, however, true that many colo- 
nies perish when the bees, reduced to 
too small a number or discouraged by 
some imperfection of their queen, 
seem to lose their instinct entirely, or 
at least partially; then they neglect to 
keep up the temperature of the brood 
nest at the degree which is suitable 
for their young and for themselves. 

The cleanliness of their home does 
not seem to interest them any longer, 
the abandonment of their entrance 
watch allows their enemies to enter 
the hive. The sequel proves evidently 
that they no longer seek to defend it. 
On this subject, therefore, I entertain 
the same fears as my advisers and the 
no less respectable plain farmers con- 
ceive. I believe that I can advise 
them that they will ‘ind, as I did, in 
the pastor De Gelieu’s ‘Conservator 
of Bees,” a sure way to preserve their 
colonies against the invasions of the 
moths and their fearful consequences. 

This means, which other writers 
have also advised,.is nothing but the 
uniting of colonies in twos or threes, 
or in other words the marriage of 
swarms. 

Repair of Combs 

Subsequent observations, of which 
I had best suppress the details, taught 
me that the ravages of the moths in 
the combs are not the only alterations 
which the bees have been taught to 
repair. The dampness which concen- 
trated within the hives, in the au- 
tumn, on the combs that are remote 
from the part in which the tempera- 
ture is maintained by the bees, cov- 
ers these combs with mould, the odor 
of which is probably unpleasant to the 
bees, for, in the powerful colonies, 
this mould soon disappears through 
the same method employed by them to 
get rid of the moths; that is to say, 
the destruction of the cells which are 
infected with it, and very soon re- 
placed. 

A greater evil, if possible, than 
that with which the colonies are 
threatened by the moths, troubled me 
concerning their welfare as soon as I 
discerned it. The bees, taught to 
preserve the salubrity of their home, 
carefully remove from it everything 
of a noxious nature; even the air 
which they must breathe is the ob- 
ject of tireless vigilance which re- 
quires from these simple insects the 
most sustained efforts, of which we 
have known the absolute necessity for 
only a short time. The accumulation 
of the remains, which so many larve 
leave in the cells that have served as 
cradles for all the brood, would soon 
taint the atmosphere of the hive, if 
the workers did not do their duty in 
this occurrence; but they acquit them- 
selves of this in a manner to leave 
nothing to fear in this regard. 

Great was my surprise, then, when 
I read in Swammerdam’s “Bible of 
Nature,” that the workers did not 
remove the cast skins of the nymphs 
as they did the remains from the lar- 
ve; did this last swaddling-skin of 
the adult insect, so thin and dried, es- 
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cape the effects of fermentation, 
could it not deteriorate the air within 
the hives? I do not know it, but 
Swammerdam recognizes in it another 
danger. 


Accumulation in the Cells 

He counted 17 cast skins of nymphs 
in a single cell in which that many 
larve had hatched within a few years, 
and concluded, from this observation, 
that the diameter of the cells or their 
capacity would undergo, in time, such 
a shrinkage that it would soon render 
them unfit for the use to which they 
were intended; a major inconven- 
ience, which would endanger the hives 
in the most important point, by bring- 
ing forward such an obstacle to the 
propagation of the race. I have not 
witnessed so dire a catastrophe, but 
the accumulation of the nymphs’ cast 
skins in the cells which serve to rear 
them is a positive fact. 

A similar observation which I find 
in the memoirs of Reamur, does not 
allow me to doubt that the bees have 
been instructed on how to bring their 
cells back to their original capacity 
and to the dimensions which facilitate 
the development of their young, for 
this author, who deserved our confi- 
dence in all regards, speaks of colo- 
nies which have lived for 30 years 
under his control. It is therefore cer- 
tain that the cast skins of the larve 
must have been removed in proper 
time and the cells cleaned up. (1). 

Note—1. We now know that the 
bees never remove the cocoons of the 
nymphs that hatch in the cells of the 
brood combs, but their texture is so 
exceedingly light that many years 
elapse before the cells are actually too 
exiguous for full-sized workers to 
hatch in them. (Translator). 

In case the cells should need to be 
repaired, by treating them in a way 
similar to the method employed in 
repairing the damages of the moths, 
the bees would soon bring them back 
to their original condition. New wax 
being used in place of that which is 
damaged or altered by weather, 
mould, hive vapors, etc., the oldest 
hives may thus be apparently reno- 
vated. This faculty of restoration, 
which we employ ourselves, has per- 
haps been granted to other beings in 
the inferior orders, as possibly to the 
beavers. I do not know it, and such 
information can be ascertained only 
through visits and observations to so 
interesting a family with a more philo- 
sophical purpose than is common at 
present. 

My correspondents in Mexico write 
me also of hives which exist at pres- 
ent at Tampico, and which are not 
less than 100 years old. The “flies” 
which inhabit them belong to the fam- 
ily of bees; they gather much honey, 
better, they say, and more perfumed, 
than that of our own bees. Wax is 
also abundant in the hives of Mexico. 
These American “flies”? make with it 
“honey jars,” as do our bumblebees, 
and cells for their brood; although the 
aim of their work is similar to that of 
our bees, their method is assuredly 
different. 

It is in the recital of the trip of 
Captain Basis that you may find al! 
that concerns the bees of Tampico. 1 
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have seen nothing, in the hive which 
I received from that country, which 
did not confirm the accounts of the 
English observer; his conjecture upon 
the absence of a sting has been veri- 
fied by our own observers and con- 
firmed by those of Mr. De La Treille, 
who found no sting on any of the bees 
of Mexico which we have submitted to 
the examination of this excellent ob- 
server. (To be Continued). 


CONTEST WINNERS 


We are much gratified at the inter- 
est manifested in the contest an- 
nounced in our November number. 
The letters were submitted to three 
judges, who read them all carefully. 
It was not easy to decide since many 
of the letters contained interesting 
suggestions. The awards were made 
as follows: 

First, to E. M. Cole, Audubon, Ia. 

Second, to Edw. G. Brown, Ser- 
geant Bluff, Ia. 

Third, to Josephine Morse, South 
Lancaster, Mass. 

All the letters contained sugges- 
tions which are much appreciated by 
the editors. It is especially interest- 
ing to note that the greater number 
of contestants are interested in “Ed- 
itor’s Answers” and in the “Crop and 
Market Summary.” Several others 
mentioned the same articles which 
pleased Miss Morse. There was hardly 
an important article during the year 
which did not appeal to some person 
as most helpful to him. The great va- 
riety of suggestions makes it apparent 
that a wide diversity of material is 
necessary to please our readers. The 
article which is most pleasing to one 
will be passed without notice by an- 
other. 

The prize winning letters follow: 


First Prize Letter—‘“Editor’s An- 

swers” 

To sit down and answer each ques- 
tion in turn, and compare your 
answers with the editor’s is the best 
possible way to acquire new and keep 
old ideas fresh in mind and ready 
for use. 

To no one is this department of so 
much value as to the amateur; not 
only fixing in mind and putting in- 
stantly at his service what he already 
knows, but it constantly broadens and 
deepens his knowledge of beekeeping. 

An excellent educational feature of 
“Answers” is that the questioner often 
gives his contemplated manipulation 
and expected results, and ‘“Editor’s 
Answers” lays before the reader the 
good or bad results to be expected, 
and why; and if necesary gives the 
why and wherefore of the proper ma- 
nipulation. 

In “Editor’s Answers” the bee- 
keeper gradually acquires what he 
cannot get to the same degree in any 
other department, a working knowl- 
edge of “Bee Behavior,” the keystone 
of success in beekeeping. 

In no other department will the 
student be made to realize so quickly 
that there is no simple manipulation 
leading to easy success, but that every 
manipulation must be based upon a 
knowledge of bee behavior. 

It not only gives him the results to 
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be expected from a given manipula- 
tion, but in time teaches him the vari- 
ous modifications of that manipula- 
tion and the results as influenced by 
seasonal and colony conditions. 

Its influence tends to lead the stu- 
dent to adopt the simplest system of 
beekeeping, and avoid costly manipu- 
lation, provide an ample brood cham- 
ber and to use the fewest possible de- 
vices that interfere with the labors 
of the colony. 

“Editors’ Answers” offers a com- 
plete course of study and review of 
beekeeping at the least possible cost. 

E. M. Cole. 





Second Prize Letter—The Market 
Page 

Your market page has been one of 
the best sources of information that 
the beekeepers have had anywhere 
and I believe has helped many bee- 
keepers in establishing and maintain- 
ing a just and remunerative price for 
this year’s crop. 

My suggestion is that you give this 
page a more prominent place in your 
paper and extend the information 
given in this department. The follow- 
ing suggestions may lead to others: 

The information in the Government 
semi-monthly honey report could be 
summarized and the import and ex- 
port figures on honey and wax be 
given. 

The November report has given 
some good information on the Cuban 
and English honey markets and I be- 
lieve that information along these 
lines is of great value to the bee- 
keepers and will work toward im- 
provement of the condition of the 
honey that goes onto the markets. 
There could probably be more infor- 
mation along these lines gained from 
similar sources. 

Two of the most disturbing features 
in the public mind as regards the pur- 
ity of honey is the wide variation of 
prices at which it is sold, and the in- 
ferior quality and condition of honey 
that is sold for table use. Honey has 
sold in Sioux City this fall at retail as 
low as 80c for 10-pound pails, and as 
high as $2.25 at the same time. 

I have often thought that it would 
be a good thing to have published the 
price, description and net weight of 
packages of honey as sold in the re- 
tail stores of the larger cities. 

One reason that the prices asked by 
beekeepers have such a wide spread is 
that they do not have the prices ob- 
tained by others. Proper marketing 
is largely responsible for the remun- 
eration of honey production and most 
any business grows when it becomes a 
paying proposition. 

Edward G. Brown. 





Third Prize Letter—Latham and 
Lovell 

There have been published two ar- 
ticles in the American Bee Journal 
this year which were to me personally 
of unusual interest and value. The 
first, ‘“‘Honey Butter,” by Mr. Allen 
Latham, was extremely suggestive 
and rich in practical details on the 
producing and marketing of candied 
(or crystallized) honey, a _ subject 
hitherto neglected. The article, in 
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Mr. Latham’s usual lucid style, was a 
very clear exposition and gave the 
reader the benefit of a very wide 
knowledge of the beekeeping and 
honey producing industry. 

The second article that I think is 
epoch making, is by Mr. John H. Lov- 
ell, on “Altitude and Secretion of 
Nectar,” a subject vital to honey pro- 
duction. It is a scientific and schol- 
arly treatise and very readable as 
well. Special note should be made of 
the exceptionally fine illustrations. 
As a result of the reading of this ar- 
ticle, we are bound to know more 
clearly what to expect in regard to 
nectar secretion of certain plants in 
certain condition and under certain 
conditions of atmosphere and tem- 
perature. 

I think the American Bee Journal 
an excellent magazine, unusually 
broad in its scope, but I think still fur- 
ther improvement can be made by 
printing nore articles like the two 
before mentioned, so beekeepers gen- 
erally can have the opportunity to get 
opinions and facts, given by the “old 
hands,” and also valuable scientific in- 
formation by specialists in different 
but allied fields. Josephine Morse. 


BEEKEEPERS BY THE WAY 


Merrill of Kansas 
We have published articles from 
the pen of Dr. J. H. Merrill on sev- 
eral occasions. His name is accord- 
ingly familiar to our readers. Merrill 
is among the foremost investigators 
in the beekeeping field, but his work 
speaks for itself and needs no boost 
from us. He is State Apiarist of 
Kansas and also has charge of the 
beekeeping work in the College of 
Agriculture. We are glad of an op- 
portunity to present his photograph 
here, since we are quite sure that any 
beekeeper will profit by a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the beeman 

from the sunflower country. 

















Dr. J. H. Merrill. 
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A GENERAL UTILITY BEE HOUSE 
By Florence L. Clark 


He calls it his “bee house.” It is 
that primarily, but much more, too, 
this small frame building which Amel 
Weller has on his farm in Clayton 
County, Iowa. It is the sort of a 
building, with the sort of equipment, 
which might well be introduced onto 
many farms where beekeeping is a 
side line to general farming. 

Mr. Weller is an industrious, pro- 
gressive man, known in his neighbor- 
hood as a farmer who farms with his 
head as well as with his hands. He 
has a good farm on which he raises 
corn, hogs, cows and bees. Perhaps 
if he were enumerating his crops him- 
self he would put bees first instead of 
last, for he likes them. “I have been 
interested in bees ever since I was 7 
years old,” he told me, “and as long 
as I farm I expect to keep bees.” 

His bee house is the realization of 
an idea Mr. Weller has had in the 
back of his head for a number of 
years. He is a natural mechanic and 
the idea came to him that if he had a 
suitable place in which to work, slack 
times during the winter, he might 
with profit devote his leisure to manu- 
facturing supers, frames and other 
apiary materials, and so keep to him- 
self considerable money which he had 
been paying each year to retailers. 

When he became the owner of an 
electric farm plant, not long ago, the 
idea took on new form. He saw how 
such a building could be made to 
house the electric plant and provide 
handy power to aid him in his carpen- 
tering. Furthermore, it occurred to 
him that the basement might be made 
a place where much of the work of 
both himself and his wife could be 
done handily with electricity. 

The building, as it was finally de- 
signed and constructed, is a very or- 
dinary-looking little building, stand- 
ing near the rear of the house. The 
only noticeable features about it are 
its height compared with its width, 
and the brick chimney that runs up 
one side of it from the ground. It is 
20x16 feet and has a basement and 
two stories. The basement, of con- 
crete and hollow tile, with concrete 
floor, is 7 feet underground and a 
foot and a half above ground, with 
several narrow windows, just above 
the ground, lighting it. 

In the basement is the electric light 
plant and also a two-horse-power gas 
engine. In one corner is a laundry 
stove with a pipe running into the 
outside chimney. A _ wash boiler 
stands always ready on the stove, and 
beside it a power washing machine. 
Near the washer is a barrel churn, 
and just the other side of it the cream 
separator, and over in the corner the 
grindstone. In front of these several 
machines is an electric motor stand- 
ing on a tripod about 2 feet high. 
Wash day, the motor is belted to the 
washing machine, churning days to 
the churn, every morning and evening 
to the separator, and once in a while 
to the grindstone. The little room in 
the basement of the bee house thus is 
a workshop where the electric motor 
plays the part of both hired man end 
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hired girl. Because of the nearness 
of the building to the kitchen, it is 
very handy for Mrs. Weller to wash 
and churn out there, and takes the 
work and mess out of the kitchen. 
There are two openings through 
the floor, from the basement to the 
first story, which is the bee shop. 
Through the larger opening a belt 
reaches up from the gas engine below 
and connects a 14-inch circular saw 
with the engine, so that the saw runs 
by gas power. The saw is mounted 
on a saw table in the middle of the 
second floor. Here Mr. Weller saws 
out covers, bottom-boards, supers, etc. 
At one side of the room is the work 
table, full length of the room. Sev- 
eral small machines which Mr. Weller 
has devised are fastened to the table. 
These run with the electric motor, 
which is carried up from the base- 
ment for the purpose when needed. 
One is a device to bore holes in the 
ends of the brood frames. It consists 
of two pieces of 1x4, nailed to a 
board which extends out from the 
table. A piece of small gas pipe is 
inserted between the two outer ends 
of the frame. A big spool fits tightly 
on the pipe. The belt from the motor 
goes over this spool, making the gas 
pipe revolve when electricity is 
turned on. In the outer end of the 
gas pipe a wooden plug is tightly 
fastened and an awl point sticks out 
of it. To bore holes in the frames, it 
is only necessary to hold them by 
hand at the awl point, and electricity 
does the rest. 
_Another device on the work table 
is a home-made wiring contrivance 
which runs by electricity, and Mr. 
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Weller wires his frames with it. 

At extracting time the saw table is 
moved away and the honey extractor 
given the center of the stage. It is 
operated by electricity. Underneath 
it is a small hole in the floor through 
which a pipe from the extractor ex- 
tends down into the basement and 
carries the honey to a tank standing 
on the basement floor. 


The third floor of the bee house is 
a storeroom for extractor, tank, con- 
tainers and a variety of things around 
the farm not connected with bee- 
keeping. For instance, here may be 
seen, in winter, a frame with the seed 
corn on it. 


_ There is a small heating stove on 
the second floor so that the shop is 
cozy and comfortable for work all 
through the winter whenever bad 
weather or slack outside work gives 
Mr. Weller time to devote to his 
manufacture of supplies. 


The result of his last winter’s ef- 
forts is now to be seen in 110 extract- 
ing supers and 1,100 extracting 
frames all done, even to the paint on 
the supers, which line the four walls 
of the shop from floor to ceiling. 


The building pays for itself in 
serving as a home for the power plant 
and the place where washing, churn- 
ing and separating are done, even if 
it were not utilized as a bee shop. Al- 
together, it is about fifty-fifty, a bee 
house and general utility building; 
but so useful, whatever way you con- 
sider it, that Mr. and Mrs Weller are 
highly pleased with their little venture 
in economy and efficiency. - 

Iowa. 











[THE EDITOR’S ANSWERS | 








When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. Since 
we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


Frames, Sections, Etc. 

1. Do American manufacturers make ordi- 
nary Langstroth-Hoffman frames with 1% inch 
spacing? 

2. Do you think the 5x4x1% is the vest all- 
round section for comb honey? Do these sec- 
tions usually run a full 16 oz.? 

8. I read that in your usual hives you use 
no dummy; what’ extra space is allowed as 
“give” beyond the net space required by the 
spaced frames, to enable the first frame re- 
moved to be lifted out conveniently? _ 

4. Pardon my pointing out a misprint on 
page 456, under “Unripe Honey.” You say a 
gallon of water weighs “about 7 pounds.” 
Doesn’t it weigh just 10 pounds? 

ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Answers.—1. I do not believe any manufac- 
turers have as yet attempted to make the 1% 
inch frames. I doubt the advisability of it. 
because of the enormous quantity of the other 
kind in use. People have succeeded with the 
1% and will succeed still. Nevertheiess it will 
not prevent me from holding and proving tiat 
the 1% spacing is better for swarm prevention. 

2. They come a little nearer than the 4% 
sections to a full pound. But they have the 
fault of not being what might be called a 
standard size. 

3. We do use a dummy, or rather a division 
board. The dummy, as we understand it, is 


just a frame made of thin lumber. The di- 
vision board is really what its name implies, 
a division which may be moved up after taking 
out frames in greater or less number. This 
enables one to handle combs much better and 
makes the hive warmer in winter, because 
it reduces the space to proper size for the col- 
ony. The division board is fitted with oil 
cloth ends to make it easier to remove. It 
does not reach the bottom board, owing ‘o the 
danger of crushing bees when moving it. 

4. Sure, this was a mistake. But it is the 
Imperial gallon which weighs 10 pounds. The 
American gallon weighs, so we are told, 8.355 
pounds in water at 62 degrees. Why this dif- 
ference between English and American weights 
and measures of the good old days? Is it 
not about time for us to adopt the universal 
metric system, in which a cubic centimeter of 
water weighs exactly one grain? 


Laying Workers 


Do _laying workers often lay numbers of 
eggs in one cell? I had a queenless colony 
this year that was queenless about ten days. I 
found so many eggs in several cells that it was 
impossible to count them, and lots of other 
cells had two, three, four and five eggs in them, 
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They accepted the queen I gave them without 
any trouble. IOWA. 


Answer.—Yes, drone-laying workers lay 
many eggs in a cell. But it is quite rare to 
find them in any number in colonies that have 
been only 10 days queenless. However, 1 be- 
lieve that drone-laying workers exist in colo- 
nies oftener than we know. They may also be 
quite numerous. I have seen as many as a 
dozen workers laying in cells at the same 
time, on the same comb. They are evidently 
trying to make up for the loss of their queen. 

Occasionally an old queen becomes a rone- 
layer. Sometimes, also, a young queen may 
fail to become fertilized and also lay drone 
eggs. But they usually lay properly in the 
cells. 


Carniolans 


1. At the Ontario Beekeepers’ Convention 
last month the discussion drifted to the various 
races of bees, and it was stated by two of the 
largest honey producers there that “there 
was a good deal to be said in favor of the 
Carniolan bee,” As I have a small home yard 
where I do experimenting, I am thinking of 
trying a few Carniolan queens next season. 
Should I find them undesirable, and should 
they get pretty well mixed with the Itaiians, 
through the drones, will the strain persist in 
showing up for a number of years, or can I 
manage to get back to the pure Italians in a 
season or so? The difficulty I fear is that the 
drones will take that Carniolan blood all 
through my yard, and jn moving from the home 
yard to the out yard where I have about 100 
colonies I will probably get the whole i:unch 
into a mixed Carniolan-Italian strain and the 
result will be “black bees” pretty well through- 
out my two yards. 

2. I would like to try the Carniolans, as an 
experiment. Would you recommend me <0? 

ONTARIO. 

Answers.—1l. We were the first to try the 
Carniolan bees in this country. We imported 
them in 1874. But when we discovered that 
they were so very much like the common bee, 
we discontinued their use, for the very same 
reason that you suggest. The Italian bee read- 
ily shows any mixture. But a mixture of 
Carniolans would simply add to the chances of 
impure Italians. The trouble would be the 
same as with blacks. Besides, we could not 
very readily recognize a mixture of the com- 
mon bee with the Carniolan. However, we 
are very free to recognize the good qualities of 
the Carniolan, their peaceableness on the 
combs, fully equal to that of the Italian. In 
fact, outside of the difficulties of hybridization, 
we find but one fault with the Carniolans— 
their great propensity to swarm. 

2. It will do but little harm for you to try 
them. 





Honey Houses 

Please give me some ideas or plans about 
how to build a honey house. VIRGINIA. 

Answer.—We have no plans to give you, but 
at different times honey houses have been de- 
scribed in the American Bee Journal. If you 
have back numbers you can hunt for them. If 
you do not have them and wish to buy them, 
there is something or other about a honey house 
in the following numbers: 

January, 1916; December, 1917; November, 
1918; October, 1919; April, 1920; August, 
1920, and September, 1920 

The last two are the most practical. But 
none of them have an entire plan. The cost of 
these back numbers, if you wish to buy them, 
is 15 cents each. 

The average beekeeper usually builds his bee 
house to suit himself. But there is certainly 
enough in either of the above numbers to be 
worth while to you if you wish to build and 
avail yourself of the ideas of others. 
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Color of Italians 


1. Is the yellow color of the Italian bees 
“dominant” against the black color of the Car- 
niolan or other black races of bees? In «ther 
words, are the workers and queens of a pure 
Italian mother mated with a Carniolan or 
other black drone, 3-banded? Or is the female 
offsping blackened by intermixing, some 3- 
banded, some reduced yellow, 2 or 1-banded, 
and some black? 

2. Is the so-called leather-colored Italian a 
peculiar variety of the Italian race, or is the 
original Italian bee leather-colored? 

8. Why don’t you give the addresses of every 
writer in your Journal, so we may correspond 
with them, if we so desire? JAPAN. 


Answers.—1. The fine yellow color is not 
“dominant.” A mixture of races will show in 
the progeny, yellow bees, dark bees and partly 
colored ones. But when Italians have been 
bred for color, they sometimes show the mix- 
ture less readily, because they have more of 
the yellow color than the natural Italian. 

2. Italian bees in Italy are quite regular, 
but on the average show less bright yellow 
than the American-bred, selected yellow ital- 
ians. The leather color is more of an Italian 
quality than the bright yellow, the latter being 
nearer to the Cyprian. 

8. We do not give the address of our writ- 
ers for the very reason that they might get too 
many letters from subscribers. Some writers 
object to writing at all, for that reason. Ihey 
say they cannot afford to answer all correspond- 
ents, 


Bubbles in Honey 


I have experienced a great deal of trouble 
with the formation of air bubbles in honey af- 
ter it has been liquifled and put in the glass 
jars. Any information in regard to filling cans 
to eliminate this difficulty will be appreciated. 

WISCONSIN. 


Answer.—This comes probably from your 
handling of the honey when it is quite cold and 
thick. If you heat it to about 120 degrees, or 
less than 150 degrees, you will very probably 
have no trouble of that sort, unless your honey 
be of a most peculiar kind. It is well to be 
fixed so as to !eep the honey fairly warm, 
though not hot, as long as you wish to bottle it. 
If kept too warm, it will evaporate and get 
darker in color. 


Age of Queen 


How long should a queen be kept at the head 
of a colony. SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Answer.—It is customary to change them at 
the end of 2 years. Some people hold that they 
should be changed every year, while others are 
in favor of letting the bees supersede them. 
That is a matter for each beekeeper to decide 
for himself. A queen is at her best usually 
when she is just over a year old, but some have 
been known to be good layers for 3 years. 


Carniolans 


1. Have the Dadants ever tried out Carni- 
olan bees in their big hives, and if so, what 
were their conclusions as to their qualities as 
compared with Italians? 

2. Do you think this race of bees actually 
work red clover to any extent? UTAH 


Answers.—1. The Carniolans have practically 
the same qualities as the Italians, being very 
prolific and as gentle as the Italians. We 
tried them. But the greatest objection we had 
to them was that they are so much nearer the 
color of the common bees than the Italians that 
it is much more difficult to detect a mixture 
of the two races, while, with the Italians, if 
the yellow rings are not present we immedi- 
ately know that they are impure. Some bee- 
keepers have Carniolans with yellow rings, but 
those are not pure Carniolans. The Carniolans 
also swarm much more readily than either the 
common bees or the Italian. 
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2. The Carniolan bees work on red clover 
some seasons, so do the Italian. I do not know 
that either race is ahead of the other in that. 


Spraying for San Jose Scale 

Where a lime-sulphur solution is used to 
spray fruit trees for treatment of San Jose 
scale, is damage likely to result to bees there- 
from? I do not know much about fruit grow- 
ing or horticulture, but I believe it is cus- 
tomary to spray for San Jose scale in February 
or March, at least in this vicinity. In the 
Boise Valley of Idaho there are many days 
during February and March when bees may 
fly, but I do not know whether there exist at 
this time any gums or resinous substances 
which the bees might procure from the trunks 
of fruit trees to use as propolis or “‘bee- glue.” 
If such gums do exist at the time of spraying 
for San Jose scale, it seems to me that consid- 
erable injury might occur to bees located in 
the orchard unless it is a fact that sulphur is 
repelant to bees. as has been stated by some 
entomological authorities. IDAHO. 

Answer.—In every case that has come under 
my observation, the bees have kept away from 
the lime-sulphur solutions as well as from the 
Bordeaux mixture. Usually the San Jose scale 
treatment is given too early for the bees to 
suffer from it. It would not be hard for hor- 
ticulturists to make all their solutions repel- 
lant to bees, and it is to be hoped that this 
will soon be done universally. 


Starting With Bees 

1. What is to be done and what should be 
done when you catch or buy your first swarm 
of bees ? What instructions should be fol- 
lowed to help and make the bees productive? 

2. How should one handle them , as well as 
care for and help them from start to finish, 
so as to be most successful? 

8. How should the swarm be handled and 
treated so as to get them to stay as well as 
a them to produce without delay ?. 

What equipment should one have when 
aost starting as a greenhorn with bees? 

5. How many bees are there, - should be, 
to a full colony? NDIANA. 


Answers.—1, 2 and 8. “First nae and 
“Beginner’s Book,” as well as the “Thousand 
Answers.” If you read the first two carefully 
and afterwards look up the answers in the last 
mentioned, as fast as questions come to your 
mind, you will have provided yourself with as 
good answers to your questions as we could give 
you if we were to devote an entire number of 
American Bee Journal to a reply; for those 
questions comprise the entire science of bee- 
keeping, so far as human beings have pro- 
gressed, and the answers belong really in a 
text-book and not in a magazine. 

4. A very small equipment is necessary to 
begin. Hives with comb foundation in suff- 
cient quantity, and supers, a bee smoker, a 
veil and a hive tool are indispensable. Later an 
extractor and a honey knife will be needed. 
You will add to these requirements as you get 
acquainted. But do not spend anything for 
implements till you see you need them. 

5. The number of bees in a colony varies ac- 
cording to its strength and the time of the 
year, from perhaps 5,000 to 100,000, or even 
more. Less than 5,000, which represents a 
pound of bees, would be a very doubtful col- 
ony, but even so small a number might suc- 
ceed, in warm weather and favorable circum- 
stances. 


Cold Cellar 


Can someone in the American Bee Journal 
office advise me how to raise the temperature 
of our 7x14 cement cellar? The temperature 
of the cellar now is 38 degrees, which is about 
10 degrees too low. The cellar is all made 
of cement, including the floor, which has a 
tile drain; the roof also has a tile ventilator. 
The roof is arched, which is 6 inches thick, that 
is 12 inches or more above the surface of the 
ground. The roof is covered with about 22 
inches of dirt and about 15 inches of snow. I 
have 2% inch pipe 4 inches from the floor, 
run through the tile for a ventilator. It is 
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necessary for me to let in air every few lays, 
otherwise the air will be so poor a lantern will 
no tburn. To raise the temperature I could 
have a small wood stove and use the tile open- 
ing for the chimney. Would you advise me 
to use a stove in this cellar? We have a kero- 
sene stove, but cannot use it on account of the 
smoke or odor. I have tried a few 60-pound 
cans filled with boiling hot water, with no re- 
sults. This is the first winter we have kept 
bees jn this cellar. It was built last spring. We 
have six colonies in this cellar. We have an- 
other cellar used for storing potatoes, but do 
not want bees in this cellar, as it will be too 
warm for potatoes if kept warm enough for 
bees. Rather than lose the bees we can trans- 
fer them in this cellar. Would you advise to 
to move them to this cellar now, if the con- 
crete cellar cannot be heated? 
MINNESOTA. 


Answer.—It will require but little to raise 
the temperature to the proper degree. Al- 
though our experimenters have given clear 
evidence that bees need a temperature of 57 
degrees to have the degree at which they are 
quietest, the temperature outside of the hive 
may be quite a little lower. In our home 
cellar, built at the side of the root cellar and 
expressly for bees, we found them quietest at 
45 degrees. That temperature would be good 
for potatoes as well as for bees. But I judge 
your cellars are not connected with each other, 
so as to make it convenient to transport the 
bees without disturbing them greatly, which 
would be very objectionable. 

I judge that a large sized kerosene lamp, 
which, if managed right, would give quite a 
raise in the temperature without great odor 
or smoke, would be sufficient, for your cellar 
is small, If your hives are raised pretty well 
from the floor you will find the bees quieter, 
for the temperature will be higher towards the 
ceiling than below. 


THE SENSE OF LOCATION 
By John Protheroe 


A glance at the cover of the No- 
vember issue of the American Bee 
Journal is provocative of thought. 
Here we have a photograph of the 
queen-mating yard of Signor Piana, 
of Bologna, Italy, one of the best 
known and most successful queen 
breeders in Europe. It shows 2ight 
rows of mating boxes of a uniform 
design; the rows are arranged with all 
possible symmetry, and the boxes are 
equidistant from one another. Every- 
thing is as geometrical as the brain of 
Euclid. Even the trees, planted for 
windbreak, are as much alike as those 
of a child’s Noah’s ark. Nothing is 
done to disturb absolute uniformity. 
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Many queen breeders in this country 
take pains to give virgins “‘cross bear- 
ings” by which to steer. The benches 
of mating boxes are criss-crossed 
about the yard at different angles 
among the boles of the pines that shel- 
ter them from the Southern sun. 
Everything possible is done to help 
them find their way home safely. 
Some plant low shrubs and saplings 
among the hives; others believe chat 
the bee has a sense of the number, 
three, that it knows outside left, cen- 
ter, and outside right. They will 
argue, “Watch a virgin at her prelim- 
inary flight. See how carefully she 
learns the outside appearance of 
her home, how she hovers and circles 
about with her eyes turned in the di- 
rection of the box. Surely the good 
beeman should do all in his power 
to help her, and avoid confusing her.” 

Yet one is compelled to ask: “Is it 
necessary? Do not bees depend abso- 
lutely and solely on a sense of loca- 
tion independent of eyesight? As for 
the learning flight, is it not merely a 
wing stretcher, a joy flight? The play 
flight of worker bees does look like a 
lesson in topography; why should not 
a queen, too, have a play flight?” 

This photograph of Signor Piana’s 
yard seems to show that he is an out- 
and-out believer in the unaided sense 
of location. He is no bungler; if he 
had lost an unusual number of mating 
queens through straying, his yard 
would be planned otherwise. We all 
know that there is a lot of drifting in 
an apiary, but cannot this be ex- 
plained by other reasons than a fail- 
ure of the bees to find their own 
home? Is not the drift always to the 
strong and never to the weak? 

Looking at these eight rows of mat- 
ing boxes, and picking out the eighth 
box in the fourth or fifth row, one is 
faced by a dilemma. Either a bee 
can recognize markings and_ differ- 
ences too slight to be noticed by the 
human eye, or she must rely on a 
sense of location unknown to the hu- 
man brain. 

Virginia. 

(This criticism of Signor Piana’s 
symmetry in apiary establishment we 
have already felt due. Our Italian 
friends are especially artistic, some- 
times at the expense of profit. Per- 
haps Signor Piana, who will read this, 
will tell us whether he believes there 
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is nothing in our idea that young bees 
and queens sometimes—in fact very 
often—enter the wrong hive, if there 
is too much symmetry in the arrange- 
ment of the apiary.—Editor.) 


DO BEES HEAR? 
By Joseph Newell 


In the October number of the Bee 
Journal appears an article written by 
Mr. E. M. Barteau, “Do Bees Hear?” 

My experience is that the bees 
hear and obey the command of the 
queen. About the 9th day after the 
first swarm leaves the hive and two 
young queens remain, the teeting and 
quahking of the young queens com- 
mences. This is kept up until the 
second swarm leaves the hive, and if 
3 young queens are in the hive after 
the first swarm left, the teeting and 
quahking continues, and in about 2 
to 3 days after the second swarm left, 
the 3rd swarm will leave. If, on the 
other hand, the second swarm fails to 
leave the hive between the 9th and 
14 days, a fight will take place and 
one of the young queens will be found 
dead in front of the hive, and the 
teeting and quahking ceases. 

Some years ago I found a bee tree 
which was easy to get at and con- 
cluded to take the honey and save the 
bees. I cut a hole opposite the en- 
trance and with a little smoke I took 
out all the honey and comb. To drive 
the bees out was easier said than 
done. When I supplied smoke they 
went down from one side to the other 
and kept this up for some time. I 
knew by this time that I must use a 
good deal more smoke, and if that 
failed, to give it up. I gave them all 
the smoke I could pump out of my 
smoker, and all of a sudden the queen 
cried “teet, teet, teet,” for about a 
second, in quick succession, and every 
bee got a move on and left the tree 
in a hurry, in a regular swarming way 
and settled in a cluster on a low bush 
near by. 

Last spring I expected a _ second 
swarm and I tried to prevent it by 
fastening a trap in front of the hive. 
The swarm came out as expected and 
settled on a grapevine about 100 feet 
distant from the hive, and was to all 
appearances well contented. I took 
off the trap and found that I had the 
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queen and some bees that remained 
with her. While I held the trap in my 
hands she called in a strong, peculiar 
low tone, and I watched results. Ina 
little while the swarm became restless, 
and finally took wing and partially 
settled about 10 feet from where the 
queen was, and the rest made direct 
for the trap, and as the queen was 
such a beautiful queen, I concluded to 
hive the swarm and save her, and I 
had to release her in a hurry. 

Dope for beestings: There is noth- 
ing better for beestings or any other 
poison of insects than strong ammonia 
applied as soon as stung. 

California. 


Although we cannot agree entirely 
with the deductions drawn by our in- 
teresting correspondent, who is evi- 
dently an observer, yet his statements 
agree in the main with the most ex- 
haustive tests of Huber, who prob- 
ably made a greater number of ex- 
periments on swarming than any one 
ever did since his time. The last sug- 
gestion, of the above article, of am- 
monia, for stings is good. If used 
in time, it never fails to do some 
good.—KEditor). 
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New Building for Tennessee 

We are pleased to hear that the 
University of Tennessee will shortly 
erect a new building to provide for 
the work of the beekeeping classes. 
The beekeeping work has been popu- 
lar at the Tennessee institution and it 
is pleasing to note that they have 
outgrown the old quarters. 

Reduction in Honey Rates 

Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 23.—Honey 
producers and shippers have been ad- 
vised of a reduction in freight rates 
on strained honey from all Pacific 
Coast points to eastern markets, and 
also on comb honey. The latter is to 
be $1.35 per cwt. against the old rate 
of $1.66%4, while strained honey will 
move at $2.75, against a present rate 
of $3.33%. All points north of the 
Ohio River are affected, as well as 
New Orleans, when routed via the 
Louisville & Nashville-—The Packer. 

Bees and Grapes 

Bees get a lot of blame for the 
puncturing of ripe grapes, but anyone 
who will take the time to make obser- 
vations will find the true culprits. 

This summer, not twenty-five feet 
from my window, I saw the ruthless 
destroying of sound ripe grapes by a 
female oriole. She resented the in- 
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trusion of a downy woodpecker, who 

seemed more intent upon insects than 

upon fruit. Ira Baker. 
Indiana. 


Chinese Bees 

Much interest has been manifested 
in the letters concerning the Chinese 
bees. It is evident that there is a dif- 
ference between the native bees from 
different parts of that country. China 
is an immense area, with great varia- 
tions of climate and little communica- 
tion between distant provinces. The 
native bees of that region may well 
be worthy of attention on the part 
of our American beekeepers. 


King County 
King County, Washington, has just 
organized a beekeepers’ association, 
which is to have its next meeting on 
March 18. Elizabeth Dickerson, 413 
Garfield St., Seattle, Wash., is Sec- 

retary of this association. 

New Use for Zinc Excluder 

An unexpected hard frost lately 
froze a water cooled engine in my 
electric light plant. There was a 
small crack right across the cylinder- 
head. I removed the cylinder-head, 
cut a piece of zinc excluder to fit the 
bottom of a wooden developing tray, 
plugged the water outlet in cylinder- 
head. Then I put the cylinder-head 
on the zinc in the tray and poured 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


Roots goods at factory prices with WEBER’S Service 
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Send us a list of your wants and we will quote prices that will save 


C.H. W. WEBER & CO., 2163-65-67 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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Ks Read what this customer says: 

2 “Mr. Jes Dalton, Bordelonville, La. Enclosed is deposit on 2 packages for May delivery. 
4 spring increased to 14 colonies and gave me 85 pourids of comb honey. 
4 This shows what these balanced packages can do. 

& “St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, U. S. A. 

+2 

S some eggs and small larve. 

3 and there was plenty of honey in the combs. 

t3 
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4 case 23 days in August. How is this for delivery? 

4 States. Send for address of other satisfied customers. ale 

* Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 
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One vigorous Italian queen, one frame of emerging brood, one pound bees. 
Additional frames or brouds, each, $1.00; additional pounds bees each, $1.00. 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


And this: 


“Yours, 


This shipment went by rail via New Orleans and New York, thence by steamer via Porto Rico to the Virgin Islands; were in the 
If they survived this trip in good condition, they will go any place in the United 
Complaints settled through the American Bee Journal. 


JES DALTON, Bordelonville, La. 
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into it a saturated solution of blue 
stone (copper sulphate). 

As the solution leaked out of the 
crack onto the zinc it was poured 
back again, until the crack was filled 
and did not leak. 

My queen excluder saved my being 
without electric light for three weeks, 
the time it takes to get supplies from 
the nearest town. L. E. Bland. 

British Columbia. 


What’s in a Name? 

When our senior editor asked for 
honey on the dining car while on a 
recent journey, he was brought a 
small jar labeled “Bunni Hunni.” At 
first he thought it must be the prod- 
uct of friend Bonney, who has widely 
advertised “Bonney Honey,’ but 
found it to be a California product. 
The question arises whether anything 
in Bonney’s advertising suggested the 
name. 


Two Stories Reduce Swarming 


I am wintering most of my bees in 
two-story hives. I keep them that 
way until white clover comes, as it 
keeps them from swarming. I win- 
tered about half of my bees last win- 
ter in two stories. I removed one 
story from them the beginning of clo- 
ver harvest the last of May. I found 
queen cells in about all that were in 
one-story hives, but did not find a 
single cell in the two-story hives. I 
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believe in giving the queen plenty of 
room to lay. Jonas Seeley. 
Illinois. 


California Honey Week 

California recently had a honey 
week. The dates for the honey week, 
February 6 to 11, were the same as 
those set for the annual convention 
of the California Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The honey week was strengthened 
by a proclamation by Governor W. D. 
Stephens. 


New Dominion Apiarist 

C. B. Gooderham has been ap- 
pointed Dominion Apiarist to suc- 
ceed the late F. W. L. Sladen. Mr. 
Gooderham has been assistant api- 
arist for some time, and is therefore 
quite familiar with the work of the 
office. 


Change in Honey Classification Pro- 
posed 

Our representative recently ap- 
peared before the Consolidated Classi- 
fication Committee of the railroads to 
support the application for a reduc- 
tion in rates on less than carload ship- 
ments of granulated honey. The rep- 
resentative was supported by evidence 
supplied by us and by others. 

There seems to be some likelihood 
of having the application granted. 
This may, in time, have some influence 
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in a further reduction of the carload 
rate. 


Bees Have Bank Account 

An Ohio beekeeper sends us a check 
for a year’s subscription signed “‘Bees 
of Windmere.” Evidently the bees 
were responsible for the bank account 
and he wants to give them proper 
credit. The idea is a novel one, but 
none the less good. 


Sweet Clover Harvesting Machine 

We mentioned some months ago, a 
sweet clover harvesting machine. We 
have had many inquiries as to where 
these machines might be obtained. 

It appears that the matter is now 
in litigation, with the result that an 
injunction has been issued against the 
inventor. Interested parties are still 
harvesting the seed as best they can, 
although we are advised the machine 
would be promptly put on the market 
by farm machinery men, were they 
able to make necessary arrangements 
with the claimants to the patent. 


Home-Made Cleaning Device 

The handiest tool that I have is a 
home-made cleaning device, made as 
follows: 

Take a mower section (new pre- 
ferred). Have your blacksmith drill 
a hole through center of section. Run 
a five-eighths iron rod through hole 
and rivet same. Rod should be 6 
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Not as cheap as some, but worth the difference. 


Untested _._.__$1.25 each, 
Select Untest._$1.50 each, 


Considering the high quality of my queens, combined with service and reliability, justifies the above 
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We ship anywhere. 
prompt shipments. 


J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Missouri 
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MR. BEEKEEPER— 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the sup- 
We guarantee all materials and workmanship. 
We allow early order discounts and make 
Write for free illustrated catalog today 
We pay highest cash and trade prices for beeswax 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth Street, Higginsville, Missouri 


A. M. HUNT, Goldthwaite, Texas 
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inches long, with small ring turned 
on end of same to hang it on. With 
this I clean sections of honey before 
removing them from the super. If 
beeway between frames needs open- 
ing, the point of the _ tool does it 
nicely; also cleans top of frames eas- 
ily and no jar. It fits into corner of 
tight bottom hives and cleans square 
corners, which are hard to get at 
otherwise. Wife keeps it hanging by 
her range and finds it as convenient 
in her work as I do in mine. It costs 
but a few cents. Try one. 
J. H. Tichenor. 
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New York Organization 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Beekeep- 
ers’ Societies, held at Syracuse, N. Y., 
December 4, 5 and 6, 1921, it was 
voted that we abide by the motion of 
February 20, 1920, and that we merge 
into the Empire State Federation of 
Beekeepers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tions, Inc. 


The above change was made to give 
the state organization a financial and 
business standing for the mutual bene- 
fit of its members. However, we will 
continue our social and educational 
activities. 


Wisconsin. The Board of Directors, with the 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP 


Send in a list of your needs of BEE SUPPLIES for 


the coming season and get quotations 








on it. 


1922 CATALOG, illustrated now ready. 
MONDENG'’S Bee Supplies speaks 


for itself 


CHAS. MONDENG 


146 Newton Ave. N. and 159 Cedar Lake Rd. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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aid of representatives from the Bu- 
reau of Farms and Markets, at a re- 
cent meeting mapped out tentative 
plans and framed by-laws for the Fed- 
eration and local associations for their 
approval, which we hope will place 
our State Association to the front as 
a social and business organization for 
the promotion of the apiary industry 
and boosting New York State honey. 
O. W. Bedell, Sec’y-Treas. 


Routing Package Shipments 

The United States map shows Big 
Lakes and crooked routing via Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, for New England and 
eastern Canada. The Southern Ex- 
press agents obey company orders to 
increase rake off on rates. Many trans- 
fers cause double time and high mor- 
tality in transit. 

In 1913 I began to kill bees in Oc- 
tober; store brood combs till spring, 
and restock by package bees in May. 
All combless bees shipped from points 
in Alabama, Georgia, etc., by direct 
routing via Washington and New 
York City came through both by ex- 
press and parcel post within 3% days, 
condition perfect. 

Between 6 and 8 days invariably 
elapse en route via Cincinnati, with 
one-half bees dead on arrival at my 
station, St. Albans, Vermont. 

Now, I keep bees for livelihood; 
sell only honey. Have fought express 
company misrouting fiercely. Only 
where and when Southern shippers 
co-operate by forcing direct mail 
train routing of express packages, do 
I get bees safely and quickly. 
Shades of my ancestors! Would any 
wideawake American submit constant 
devious misrouting of business let- 
ters, making normal 3 days run occu- 
py 7 days to reach him? Wake up, 
beemen. Force speed and safety by 
direct routing. I. G. Noramus. 


Another Association 

There was recently formed in Kan- 
sas City, the “Heart of America Bee- 
keepers’ Association.” This includes 
members from contiguous states in 
that part of the Missouri Valley. 

W. H. Rodman, 5631 Bales Ave., 
is the Secretary of the'new organi- 
zation. 


Nebraska Annual Meeting 


Nebraska beekeepers held their an- 
nual meeting on January 3, at Lin- 
coln, 

C. E. Carhart, of Wayne, was re- 
elected President, and Charles E. 
Graydou, of Blair, was made Secre- 
tary. 


Apples Shipped From Seattle 


“The Packer” states total shipments 
of apples from Seattle during the 
present season amounted to one mil- 
lion boxes shipped by boat, most of 
which went to the British Isles. 

This compares favorably with a 
shipment of 280,000 boxes during 
1920. Evidently water shipments 
have been promoted by the excessive 
freight rates overland and by the fa- 
cility of obtaining space on the ocean 
liners. 
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The League Meeting 


There was a very light attendance 
at the American Honey Producers’ 
League meeting in Salt Lake City, 
January 30-31, only 51 delegates and 
members being present. The meeting 
made up in enthusiasm what it lacked 
in numbers and much constructive 
work was done. 

The advertising campaign was 
heartily endorsed and plans were laid 
for more extensive work in future. 
Beekeepers over the whole country 
will be asked to contribute one cent 
per colony for the advertising of 
honey. In states having associations 
the local bodies are asked to levy a 
tax of two cents per colony. One 
cent per colony is to be expended 
within the state in advertising its 
own honey in its own trade territor 
and one cent is to be expended by 
the League for national advertising. 

The committee on standard grades 
and containers has made great head- 
way during the past year and exhib- 
ited 30 separate sets of grades used 
in different parts of the country. A 
special committee has been chosen to 
select from these a set of samples 
upon which to base their report look- 
ing toward more uniformity. 

The tariff on honey was discussed 
and beekeepers are asked to be ready 
to bring pressure to bear on Congress 
when the schedule is taken up. 

The committee on Legislation pre- 
sented draft of a bill designed to har- 
monize the various laws on the inter- 
state shipping of honey. The possi- 
ble importation of Isle of Wight dis- 
ease was discussed and Dr. E. F. 
Phillips was empowered to appoint a 
special committee with power to act 
for the League. 

Other bureaus of the League mak- 
ing reports of progress in their work 
were: Legal Aid, O. L. Hershiser, 
Chairman; Arbitration, H. B. Parks; 
Educational, Dr. J. H. Merrill; Re- 
search, Dr. E. F. Phillips; Tree Plant- 
ing, H. L. McMurry, and the Commit- 
Qn on Meeting Schedules, B. F. Kin- 

ig. 

A plan of providing a small seal 
for the use of honey bottlers and 
dealers to place on their labels or 
packages of honey and thus identify 
them with the League was provided 
for. These seals are to be sold t« 
bottlers at a small fraction of a cent 
each and the proceeds used in the Na- 
tional Advertising Fund. 

Owing to the fact that so few dele- 
gates were present, it was decided to 
hold an informal ballot by mail for 
the election of officers for 1922. St. 
Louis was chosen for the next meet- 
ing. 

We hope to give some further re- 
port in our next issue. 





Perfect Package Campaign 


Railroads and express companies 
co-operated in getting statistics on the 
proportion of poor packages over a 
definite period in the recent campaign 
for perfect packing of shipments. 

Shipments originating in small 
towns showed a better percentage 
than the larger cities. 

In all instances the majority of de- 
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fects were in the marking of pack- 
ages and in the making of bills of lad- 
ing and of express receipts. An aver- 
age of 99 per cent of the packages 
were placed in the “perfect” class. 
But 1 per cent imperfect packing still 
leaves room for considerable saving 
on the part of the shipper by using 
more care. 


The California Freeze 


Our readers will have read through 
the daily papers of the heavy freeze 
in California on January 19, 20 and 
21, when the thermometer dropped 
to 19 to 26 degrees in different lo- 
calities. It is estimated that 20,000 
cars of oranges and lemons were 
either spoiled or partially damaged by 
the freeze, which also did considera- 
ble damage to vegetable crops, just 
coming up. 

The last heavy freeze in California 
was in 1913, when temperatures were 
even lower than January last. 


Although orange trees will show 
considerable damage, beekeepers in 
those districts do not seem to be 
alarmed. The rainfall in California 
during the present rainy season has 
been copious and hopes are enter- 
tained of a good honey crop. 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted for 5 cents per word, with no dis- 
counts. No classified advertisements accepted 
for less than 35 cents. Count each initial or 
number as one word. 

Copy for this department must reach us not 
later than the 15th of each month preceding 
date of issue: If intended for classified de- 
partment it should be so stated when adver- 
tisement is sent. 








BEES AND QUEENS 
YOUR CUSTOMERS will like Atwater Honey. 


TRY my Caucasian or Italian 3-frame nuclei 
at $6 each, with tested queens, next spring 
delivery. Tested queens, $1.50; untested, $1.25 
each. No disease. 
Peter Schaffhauser, Havelock, N. C. 





2-POUND PACKAGES 8-banded Italian bees 
with queens, $5.25 each, 10 or more, $5 
each, 25 or more, $4.75 each; one-fourth down 
books orders. Shipment begins April 20; no 
disease, and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 
J. J. Scott, Crowville, La. 

QUEENS—Send for circular. 
Herman McConnell, Robinson, III. 
ITALIAN QUEENS frot imported mothers. 
Untested, $1.50; tested, $2.50; 2-lb. package, 
$4.25; 3-10. package, $5.75. Nuclei, same price. 
Add price of queen. Discount larger lots. 
Write. 25 per cent books order. Bee sup- 

plies, Dadant foundation. 
Victor Supply Co., 1014 Geyer Ave, 





St. Louis, Mo _ 
PACKAGE BEES at reduced prices; highly 
bred Italian queens, leather-colored, three- 


banded stock, and queens that are vigorous and 
prolific; thoroughbred quality guaranteed. Two- 
pound package, with young laying queen, $5; 
3-pound package, with young laying queen, $6; 
2- frame and 8-frame nuclei, with queens, same 
price. Ten or more 2-pound packages, or 2- 
frame nuclei, each with queen, $4.75 each; 10 
or more 8-pound packages, or 3-frame nuclei, 
each with queen, $5.50 each. Every queen I 
sell is young, also mated, and 90 per cent of 
them are purely mated. My colonies are ab- 
solutely free from disease. Unsolicited testi- 
monials vouch for satisfaction given in past 
seasons. Safe arrival or replacement or money 
refunded. Shipments begin April 15. Order 





early. 
C. M. Elfer, Saint Rose, La. 
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MAY DELIVERY, 1, 2 and 8-pound packages, 

$3, $4 and $5; nuclei, $3, $4.25 and $5.50, 
with select untested 3-band queens. Special 
orders solicited. Selected untested 3-band 
queens, $1.25; 6 or more, $1 each. Select 
tested, $2.50 to $5. 20 per cent books order. 
State health certificate. Satisfaction and safe 
arrival guaranteed. Address our Appalachicola, 
Florida office. 

Tupelo Honey Co., Columbia, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Package bees and queens. See 
large ad. in this Journal. 
H. B. Murray, Liberty, N. C. 


CONNECTICUT QUEENS—Highest grade 38- 

banded Italians, ready June 1. Select untested, 
$1.25 each; 6, $6.50; 12, $12.00; 50, $47.50; 
100, $90. Two Ibs. bees with queen, $5.00; 3 Ibs. 
with queen, $7.00. Two-frame nuclei with 
queen, $5.50; 8-frame with queen, $7.50. Select 
virgin queens (not culls), 50c each, $45.00 per 
100. No disease, and satisfaction guaranteed. 

A, E. Crandall, Berlin, Conn. 


WRITE to Curd Walker, Scotts Station, Perry 

Co., Alabama, for prices on queens and bees 
in small or large lots, in any form desired. Hu- 
bam seed $1.50 per Ib. 


QUEENS, QUEENS—3-banded golden, the 
thrifty kind. Untested, $1.50; 6, $7.50; 12, 
$13.50; tested, $2.50; 6, $14; 12, $24.50. select 
tested, $4; 6, $22; 12, $41.50. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
P. O. Watkins, Cullasaja, N. C. 


BEES AND QUEENS at reduced prices. Two- 
pound packages bees with untested queens, 
$3.65; 8-pound packages bees with untested 
queens, $4.55; 2-frame nuclei with untested 
queens, $3.80; 8-frame nuclei with untested 
queens, $4.70, in lots of 100 or more. For 
small lots add 10 per cent. Reference: Secur- 
ity Bank and Trust Co., Wharton, Texas. 
W. H. Moses, Lane City, Texas. 
“FLORIDA FIRST” QUEENS—Prices, April, 
May and June: Untested, 1, $1.50; 5, $7. 
Tested, 1, $2.50; 5, $12. Only “select”? queens 
of bright three-banded Italian stock; healthy, 
prolific and gentle. Yard located on Merritt’s 
Island and inspected by State Board. No dis- 
ease in territory. R. C. Boswell Mgr., 
Indian River Apiaries, Wilson, Fla. 




















QUEENS, QUEENS, from my old leather-back 
Italian queen. Ready to ship after April 15. 
She is the head of my apiaries. Untested, 
$1.25; tested, $2.50; select tested, $3.00. 
More than 12, prices on application. Guaran- 
teed safe delivery. Wilder & Son, 
Rt. 2, Box 14, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


QUEENS—Bright, three-band Italian. We are 
now booking orders for the season of 1922. 
Shipments of queens this year will commence 
on March 15. All queens are mated in standard 
full sized nuclei. We operate four thousand 
standard full sized nuclei Capacity and out- 
put this season, five thousand queens per month. 
We own, operate and run for extracted honey 
in the states of California and Nevada, twelve 
thousand colonies of bees. All of our breeders 
are selected queens whose colonies headed 
these twelve thousand colonies of bees last sea- 
son. Better selection of breeders cannot be 
equaled or had anywhere. We have the ca- 
pacity and output of queens to make ship- 
ments promptly as, and when, promised. We 
guarantee safe arrival of queens. Prices: 
Mated, untested queens, 1, $1; 6, $5.50; 12, $10. 
In larger quantity, 75c each. Terms, 10 per 
cent deposit on booking order, balance at time 
of shipment. See our large advertisement in 
this magazine. Western Bee Farms Corporation 
(Principal); Western Honey Corporation and 
Western Citrus Honey Corporation (Asso- 
ciated Corporations); Claus Spreckels Building, 
No. 703 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


“SHE-SUITS-ME” Queens are a fine strain of 

three-banders. The 20 per cent discount still 
holds, the purpose of this discount being to en- 
able me to get all my orders booked in ad- 
vance and thereby simplify my work for the 
summer. Do not delay your orders too long. 
See page 38, January issue. 

Allen Latham,. Norwichtown, Conn. 


QUEENS OF QUALITY, from the famous 

black belt of Alabama, the section suited by 
nature to the production of queen bees. Three- 
banded Italians, bred for honey production, 
disease resistance and gentleness. There is no 
disease in my neighborhood. Entire satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Descriptive circular on re- 
quest. Untested, $1.25; tested, $2.00. 

P. M. Williams, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 
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QUEENS—Day-old and untested. Bees, 2-lb. 
packages. Thompson safety cages. Resistant 
Italians. Circular ready. 

James McKee, Riverside, Calif. 





THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS—Se- 

lect untested, $1 each, $12 per dozen; 1-lb. 
package with queen, $3; 2-lb. package with 
queen, $5. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


W. T. Perdue & Sons, Rt. 1, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 





FOR SALE—My 1922 Golden Italian queens 
and bees, the hustling kind, second to none. 
They must satisfy or money will be refunded; 
Price, untested, $1 each, $10 per dozen or $80 
per 100; tested, $1.75 each. 
E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 





FOR SALE—Limited number 3-lb. package bees 
with untested Italian queen, $5.50 each; one- 
fourth cash with order. Shipped June 1 to 10. 
No foulbrood in county. Mineola Apiaries, 
Bruce Anderson, owner and operator, 
Bath, N. C. 





PACKAGE BEES—lItalian or Caucasian queens 
bred for heavy production. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Prices on application. 
Sarasota Bee Co., Sarasota, Fla. 





MOTT’S NORTHERN’ BRED ITALIAN 
QUEENS—Bees by pound in June. Plans 

“How to ae Queens” and “Increase,” 

25c. . Mott, Glenwood, Mich. 





NUCLEUS AND PACKAGE BEES—van hil 

all orders promptly. 2-frame nucleus, $3.75; 
3-frame nucleus, $4.50. Packages: 2 pounds 
bees, $3.75; 3 pounds bees, $4.50. Add $1 for 
queen with package or nuclei. No bee dis- 
ease in territory. Guarantee safe delivery. 
Rosedale Apiaries, Rt. 2, Alexandria, La. 

J. B. Marshall & H. P. Le Blanc, Props. 





TRY ACHORD’S Package Bees and Queens. 
Price list by return mail. 
W. D. Achord, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 
BikwS—Engage your queens from any reliable 
dealer and we will furnish the bees, $1.25 per 
pound; 10 per cent will book your order; 1,500 
colonies to draw from. Bees will move ex- 
act date ordered. Guaranteed to be young, 
vigorous stock. Never had a case of foulbrood 
in our yards. Safe arrival guaranteed. Fur- 
nished in 2 and 3-pound packages only. 
Brazos Valley Apiaries, Gause, Texas. 
H. E. Graham, Prop. 
LOW PRICES—2 Ibs. of Italian bees with un- 
tested Italian queen, $4.50 each; 10 or more, 
$4.25 each; 2 lbs. hybrid bees with untested 
Italian queen, $3,75 each; 10 or more, $3.50 
each. This last offer is a real saving to the 
purchaser, for in a few weeks the colony will 
Italianize. Prices on other size packages for 
the asking; 10 per cent books your order. No 
disease, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
H. E. Graham, Gause, Texas. 


SEE. my large display advertisement on page 
115. Jes Dalton, Bordelonville, La. 
BITTENBENDER BEES—I will offer for sale 
my large and prolific 3-banded Italians for 
1922. I can truthfully call them red clover 
bees. Many farmers and beekeepers reported 
my 3-banded Italians working on red clover in 
gréat number, and the red clover full of seed, 
due to my bees, Our latest improved shipping 
package makes it possible to ship bees over 
3,000 miles into the Virgin Islands, West In- 
dies, U. S We guarantee safe arrival on 
a 5 and 6-day journey. We never had foul- 
brood in our yard. All our queens shipped in 
May are tested 1921 queens. Full colony in 8- 
frame D. T. hive, wired Hoffman frame, $16; 
3-frame nuclei, With tested queen, $8.50; 2- 
frame with tested queen, $6.50; 1-lb. package 
with tested queen, $5; 2-lb. package with tested 
queen, $6.50; 3-lb. package with tested queen, 
$8.50. Select tested breeding queen, $5. Tested 
queen $2.50. Untested queen $1.50. June de- 
livery deduct 10 per cent, for July 15 per 
cent from all hive and package bees. No dis- 
count on queens until August. Terms 10 per 
cent with order, or 6 per cent off cash with 

order; balance time of shipping. 
J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Iowa. 
BEES AND QUEENS after May 15; one- 
fourth with order, balance C. O. D. Un- 
tested Italians, $1.25 and $1.50; tested, $2; 2-lb. 
package without queen, $5. If shipped on 
Hoffman frame, 50c extra. Birdie M. Hartle, 
924 Pleasant St., Reynoldsville, Pa. 
A CARD will bring our circular and price list 
of our reliable bees and queens. 
V. Stearns, Brady, Texas. 
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FOR SALE — Nuclei and 2-pound package 
bees; also Italian queens. In extensive api- 
ary business here since 1905. 
Allenville Apiaries, Allenville, Ala. 
100 PER CENT QUEENS, bred from extra se- 
lect Jay Smith breeder; larger queens from 
my cell builders reinforced with hatching brood 
and mated in standard frame nuclei. I guaran- 
tee safe arrival and entire satisfaction, and that 
every queen lays before being caged. Also pack- 
age bees. I am after a name and reputation. 
Give me a ttrial. Select untested, 1, $1.25; 6, 
$7; 12, $13; 25 to 100, $1 each. 
H. Peterman, R. F. D., Lathrop, Calif. 


“ACE-HIGH” three-banded Italians hustle. 
Bred from excellent stock. No effort or ex- 
pense spared to produce quality. No disease. 
1922 prices: Untested, May, June, $1.50; later, 
$1.25. Southern shipments earlier. 25 per 
cent books order. Send for circular. 
. G. Van Ronzelen, 
Route 2, Box 125, San Antonio, Texas. 
REDUCE EXPRESS CHARGES—Buy nearer 
home. Two pounds Italian bees with queen 
on comb of stores, $5.75. Prompt delivery in 
May. Safe arrival guaranteed. Send for queen 
circular. 
Ross B. Scott, La Grange, Ind. 


WE BELIEVED in former years that we had 

the best Italian queens obtainable. ‘We still 
believe it.” Mr. H. E. Crowther, Jefferson, 
Ohio, a large commercial honey producer, 
writes: “They are fine specimens, indeed, and 
very resistant to foulbrood.” We are making the 
price this year in reach of all. Untested, $1, 
select untested $1.25, tested $2, select tested 
$2.50. We will sell virgins at 50c. We have 
breeders from Italy, and can furnish either 
from nas or imported stock. 

. M. Russell, Roxbury, Ohio. 


WARNER’S SUALITY QUEENS—Write for 
illustrated catalog. 
Elton Warner Apiaries, Rt. 1, Asheville, N. C. 


ITALIAN BEES—We are booking orders for 
colonies, nuclei and packages of Italian bees. 
The prices are as follows: Full colonies with 
Italian queen, at $15; two for $25; 3-frame nu- 
cleus, with Italian queen, at $6.50; 3-ib. package 
with Italian queen, at $6.50. Orders filled in 
rotation. No disease. Our apiaries are state 
inspected. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Van’s Honey Farms, 
Van Wyngarden Bros’., Props., _Hebron, Ind. 
BOOKING ORDERS for spring delivery. 
Queens, package bees and nuclei. The re- 
liable A. I. Root strain. Golden and leather- 
color Italians. Virgins, 60c; untested, $1.25. 
Circular free. a Pinard, 
440 N. 6th St., San Jose, Calif. 


WE are now offering our bright Italian queens 
at $1 each, or 10 per cent less in dozen lots. 
Pure mating, safe arrival and reasonable satis- 
faction guaranteed in U. S. and Canada. Write 
for prices on package bees. We will have them 
in season. 
Graydon Bros., Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 
PACKAGE BEES, $1.50 per pound; untested 
Italian or Carniolan queens, $1.25 each. See 
larger Adv. Free circular. . E. Wing, 
155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


DIEMER QUEENS, Liberty, Mo., $1.00 each 
Guaranteed. 


QUEENS, package bees and nuclei. We solicit 

your advanced orders, large or small, for 
1922, and can give you the same prompt service 
in future as in past. Our early queens in 
March, ready for your unpacking time, shipped 
on short notice. Untested queen, $1.50; tested, 
$3; 2-pound package bees, post paid, $4.80; by 
express, f. o. b. Sandia, 2-pound package, $3.75; 
2-comb regular nuclei, $3.75. Add price of 
queen wanted; 25 cents less from price on 
queen with package bees and nuclei; either pure 
strain golden or three-band. 

Dr. White Bee Company, Sandia, Texas. 
FOR SALE—Spring delivery, 1922, 2 lbs. bees 

and young three-banded Italian queen, $5, 
Special price on 2-lb. queenless packages. 
Health certificate with each shipment. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 











a. te Leath, Corinth, Miss. 


March 


BURLESON ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS 

in 2 and 3-lb. packages; 1 2-lb. package with 
select untested queen, $5; 25 or more, $4.50; 
1-3 Ib. package with select untested Italian 
queen, $6.25; 25 or more, $5.75. Ten per cent 
with order, balance 10 days before shipment; 
1,000 colonies to draw from. Can deliver the 
goods on time. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed... 

T. W. Burleson, Waxahachie, Texas. 


GOLDEN QUEENS, GOLDEN—1922 price: 

untested, one, $1.25; doz., $12. Select un- 
tested, one, $1.50; doz., $15; tested, one, $2.50, 
doz., $27.50. Pure mating and safe arrival 
guaranteed in United States and Canada. Book- 
ing orders now. 

Tillery Bros., Georgiana, Ala. 

FOR SALE—Early package bees, nuclei and 








queens. Shipping season from March 1 to 
June 1. We handle 1,800 colonies. No dis- 
ease. Loveitt Honey Co., 


602 N. 9th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 


NUCLEI and Cypress hives for 1922 de- 
livery—Three-frame black or hybrid bees, 
Italian queen, $5.00; 3-frame Italian bees 
and queen, $5.50; 3-frame black bees and 
queen, $4.00; 3 pounds black bees and Italian 
queen on comb of honey, $5.50. Cypress hives 
complete; 5 10-frame, $12. Full depth su- 
pers complete, five 1°-frame, $7. Prices on 
other sizes upon request. I own the timber 
and manufacture the hives, with no middlemen 
involved. Book orders now, so you can name 
shipping date to suit yourself. One-third with 
order to guarantee acceptance. Reference: 
Toombs County Bank, Lyons, Ga. Good farm 
for sale cheap.; 660 acres. Terms to suit pur- 
chaser. Otto Diestel, Elza, Ga. 
BEES in 2-pound packages, our specialty for 
1922. Now booking orders See ad else- 
where for prices. Caney Valley Apiaries 
J. D. Yancey, Mgr., Bay City, Texas. 
HARDY ITALIAN QUEENS, $1 each. 
W. G. Lauver, Middletown, Pa. 


BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 
apiary. H. M. Cook, 
1Atf 84 Cortland St., New York City. 


FOR SALE—Leather colored Italian queens, 

tested, until June 1, $2.50; after, $2. Un- 

tested, $1. 25; 12, $13. Root’s goods at Root’s 
prices. A. W. Yates, 
15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


BOOK YOUR ORDERS for QUEENS now— 
Goldens, $2; tested, $3; banded, $1.50; tested 
$2.50; six or more, 10 per cent less. 
Clover Leaf Apiaries, Wahoo, Neb. 


BEES BY THE POUND, ALSO QUEENS— 
Booking orders now. Free circular gives 
prices, etc. See larger ad elsewhere. 
Nueces County Apiaries, Calallen, Texas, 
E. B. Ault, Pror. 
FOR SALE—400 stands clean bees, extracting 
equipment; good location; for ‘eason 
write. The Oregon Apiary Co., 
Nyssa, Oregon. 

















SWEET CLOVER SEED 


YOUR 2 CUSTOMERS will like Atwater Honey. 


FOR SALE—Hubam | or annual sweet clover. 
Guaranteed pure and first quality, $1.25 per 
pound, prepaid; ten pounds and over, $1.00 per 
pound prepaid. 
Leo F. Fitzgerald, Alexandria, S. Dak. 











HUBAM CLOVER—NORTHERN GROWN 

This seed has been recleaned and scarified by 
the Michigan Farm Bureau, and was originally 
grown from seed procured by Prof. Hughes. !t 
was grown under cultivation in Missaukee Co.. 
Michigan, and where the common biennial va 
riety has not been grown; therefore, there has 
been no possible chance for hybridity, and is the 
pure guaranteed annual variety of the famous 
Hubam clover. Now selling at $2 per pound. 
Quotations made on larger quantities. 

Earl L. Baker, Lake City, Mich., Rt. 3. 





BEES—100 ~s for sale. 
F. Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 
LARGE, HARDY, PROLIFIC QUEENS — 
Three-band Italians and goldens, pure mat- 
ing and safe arrival guaranteed. We ship only 
queens that are top notchers in size, prolific- 
ness and color. After June 1, untested queens 
$1.50 each, 6 for $8, 12 or more $1.40 each, 
25 or more $1.25 each. Tested queens $3 each, 
6 for $16. 
Buckeye Bee Co., Zoarville, Ohio. 








HUBAM CLOVER—Genuine Hughes strain, 

scarified seed; 1 oz. to 16 ozs., 15c per oz.; 

1 Ib to any amount, 90c per Ib, net. Sacks 
free. Post or freight paid. Jas. H. Kitchen, 

Rt. 5, Springfield, Ohio. 

HUBAM—The annual white blossom sweet clo- 


ver. Guaranteed genuine Hughes strain, pro- 
duced under cultivation. Cleaned and scarified 
seed. Cultures for inoculating will be fur- 


nished at cost; 14,500 seeds, 25c; pound $2. 
Lloyd A. Sheffield, East Lansing, Mich. 
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NORTHERN-GROWN HUBAM, guaranteed 
genuine scarified and recleaned seed; $25 for 
25 pounds; $75 for 100 pounds, f. o. b. Ames. 
Smaller orders $1.50 a pound prepaid. 
Blair Bros., Rt. 4, Ames, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Genuine scarified Hughes strain 
Hubam clover seed, $2 per pound. 
J. P. Hansen, Otranto, Iowa. 
BIENNIAL SWEET CIOVER SEED in the 
hull at 5c per pound, or 5 pounds postpaid 
for $1. Sow a little and get it started around 
each apiary. 
Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 
ANNUAL WHITE SWEET CLOVER (Hu- 
bam).—Reduced to $1 per pound. See our 
Ad., page 129, this issue. 
F. A. James Clover Seed Co., Newbern, Ala. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 
YOUR CUSTOMERS will tike Atwater Honey. 
FOR SALE—White sweet clover honey. Case 
2 60-pound cans, granulated, $15. Case 6 10- 
pound pails, liquid, $9.40. Case 12 5-pound 
pails, $9.00. Sioux Honey Association, 

E. G. Brown, President, Morningside Sta., 
Sioux City, lowa. 
HONEY FOR SALE—Iln 60-lb, tins, water 
white orange, 15c; whit2 sage, 13c; extra 
light amber sage, llc; New York State buck- 
wheat, 10c, for immediate shipment from New 
York. 
Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Woodhaven, N. Y. 








HONEY FOR SALE—10-lb. pails, 6 to case, 
15c a pound; 5-lb. pails, 12 to case, 10c a 
pound. Julius Gentz, Wabeno, Wis. 





FOR SALE—Choice clover honey, 2 60-lb. cans 
_ in case, 18c Ib.; 10-lb. pails, $1.65, 6 in case, 
f. o. b. here. H. A. Meyer, Westpoint, Neb. 





FOR SALE—Honey, light and dark extracted 
in pails. E. M. Burden, Birdsall, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—6,000 Ibs. white alfalfa-sweet clo- 
ver honey, $7.50 per case of 60 lbs., in either 
5 or 10-lb. pails; f. 0. b Montrose. 
H. R. Fisher, Montrose, Colo. 





FOR SALE—Finest alsike-alfalfa sweet clover 
honey in 60-lb. cans. 
Roy Selwyn Wilson, Buhl, Idaho. 





FOR SALE—Extracted honey; clover 15c per 
pound, amber 10c, two 60-lb. cans to case; 
ainber in barrels 8c; in 5-case or 5-barrel lots 
5 per cent discount; in 10-case or 10-barrel lots 
10 per cent discount. 2 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


HONEY—Atwater sells fine  alfalfa-clover 
honey, extra strong cases, case of two 60-lb. 
cans, $12; case of twelve 5-lb. pails, $7.80, all 
f. o. b. here. Ten-lb pails all sold out; plenty 
of the others on hand. 
E. F. Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 


FOR SALE—Spanish needle-heartsease honey; 
fine body and flavor. Write for price. State 
quantity wanted. 
F. W, Luebeck, Rt. 2, Knox, Ind. 


EXTRA FANCY clover honey, well ripened, 

_in new Cans, per case 120 lIbs., net $15.50. 

Sample 20c. Write for quantity prices. 
Edw. A. Winkler, Joliet, LH. 


FOR SALE— White and amber 

honey; also comb honey. 

State quantity wanted. 
Wadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 


; extracted 
Write for prices. 





WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound 
for wax rendering. Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





SUPPLIES 
YOUR CUSTOMERS will like Atwater Honey. 


SPECIAL low prices on standard Hoffman 
frames; quality guaranteed. Jumbo, shallow 
and non-spacing, as well as odd sizes, made to 
order. Let me name prices. 
F. D. Bowers, Sugar Grove, Pa. 


FOR SALE—75 10-frame standard supers; 
, new, nailed and painted. Sold empty with 
tins (for 4x5 comb-honey equipment and5% 
extracting frames), $45 for the lot, or 60c each. 
Horace Le Mar, Liberty, Ind. 
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FOR SALE—10-frame hive bodies in flat; a 
bargain. C. H. Hodgkin, Rochester, Ohio. 


REXFORD’S VU. K. PUSH-LN COMB QUEEN 
introducing cage, 35c. See larger ad. in 
April number. 
O. S. Rexford, Winsted, Conn. 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—28 10-trame 
supers, nailed and painted; used 3 years; for 
44%4x44%x1% beeway sections. 
Mineola Apiaries, Bath, N. C. 





FOR SALE—To further reduce our large equip- 

ment, we offer a full line of new and sligatly 
used Jumbo and Standard Langstroth bee sup- 
plies of Root manufacture. We also offer full 
colonies of bees in\ Jumbo and wangstroth hives. 
Complete list free. We can save you real 
money. No disease. 

The Hofmann Apiaries, Janesville, Minn. 





SPECIAL SAiLE—Low price for 30 days on 
l-story 10-frame single-wall dovetail hives, 
K. D. in packages of hve. Material and work- 
manship guaranteed to please. Write for price, 
Stating quantity wanted. 
A. G, Woodman Co,, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
SUPPLIES—List supplies you need and I'll 
quote lowest prices. 
Burhans’ Apiaries, Waterloo, lowa. 
FOR SALE—New cypress’ bottom-boards, 
Standard 8-frame, 50c; 10-frame, 6Uc. One- 
piece cypress covers, best made, 8-frame, 50c; 
10-frame, 6Uc; 5 per cent reduction in lots of 
100. 100 twin mating boxes, N. P., 50c each. 
All prices f. 0. b. Macon, Miss. 
Geo. A. Hummer & Sons, Prairie Point, Miss. 
WESTERN BEEKEEPERS—We can demon- 
strate that you can save money on buying 
bee supplies of best quality. Write for our 
latest price list. 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. 
HAVE YOU any See Journals or bee Looks 
published previous to 1900 you wish to dis- 
pose of? lf so send us a list. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, ILil. 


FOR SALE 
YOUR CUSTOMERS will tike Atwater Honey. 








FOR SALE—Used 10-frame equipment, 300 H. 
brood combs, 100 combs suitable for extract- 
ing only; 15 metal tops, 20 good bottoms, empty 
bodies. No disease; 200 new end bars only for 
metal spaced H, frames; 100 new shallow trame 
end bars, 100 bottom bars for same, 10 J. Smith 
introducing cages. 
Porter C. Ward, Allensville, Ky. 
FOR SALE—Modern standard make _ type- 
writer, $50; or will trade for bees, queens, 
honey, or offer. Mrs. Ida Harris, 
Box 707, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
FOR SALE—About 500 first-class brood combs 
in Hoffman frames, 30c each. No disease. 
Several hundred pounds of meaium_ brood 
foundation, fresh stock. C. S. Engle, 
1327 23rd St., Sioux City, Lowa. 





BEES FOR SALE—10-frame hives, Hoffman 
wired frames, at $12 each. 
Julius Gentz, Wabeno, Wis. 





SURPLUS SALE—10 frame bodies (cypress) 

flat, 1 power saw frame complete, 3 oil burn- 
ers, old Bee Journals, hunting magazines, tax- 
idermy books, typewriter, No. 3 folding camera, 
1 feed grinder, 1 big game rifle, guns, revolvers, 
pointer dogs, clay pigeons, etc.; Buff Orpington 
eggs for hatching. Complete description fur- 
nished ana priced to move. 

G. M. Withrow, Mechanicsburg, IIl. 





FOR SALE—New standard 10-frame reversible, 
pine bottom board, all nailed, 1 to 5, 60c 
each; 5 to 10, 55c each; 10 or more, 50c each. 


E. L, Harriman, 
236 Main Ave., Gardiner, Maine. 
FOR SALE—75 colonies bees in 10-frame 
Langstroth hives; now packed, plenty stores. 
W. C. Ridings, Lawrenceourg, Ind. 





FOR SALE, CHEAP—9 colonies bees in new 
10-frame hives, painted. 
S. H. Peacocke, Myrtle, Miss. 





FOR SALE — 300 colonies bees in 8-frame 
hives; also a lot of supers, combs and bee ship- 

ping cages. Locations go with bees if wanted. 

Priced right. C. H. Cobb, Belleville. Ark. 





FOR SALE—15 colonies pure Italian bees, $10 





per colony. D. Milligan, 
Cambridge St., Kewanee, IIl. 
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FOR SALE—Sorghum Pop, Burbank’s new 
popcorn; package, 15c; 4-oz. package, 25c, 
postpaid. 
Emil A. Lund, Vining, Minn. 





FOR SALE—Three-banded Italian queens, $1 
each. Alabama Bee Co., 
Rt. 1, Fort Deposit, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb cans, two 
cans to a case, boxed, at 60c per case f. o. b. 
Cincinnati. Terms cash. 
C. H. W. Weber & Co., 2163 Central Ave, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—"Superior’ Foundation (Weed 
process). Quality and service unexcelled. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 





* WANTED 
YOUR CUSTOMERS will like Atwater Honey. 





WANTED—Will pay 15c or advance your suv- 
scription 2 months for good clean copies of 
either Dec. 1921, or Jan. 1922, American Bee 
Journal. Desire these for library files. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, LIl. 





WANTED—Honey; good grade clover honey 
in 60-lb. cans. 

Meineke, 3852 N. Kenneth Ave., Chicago, Il. 

WANTED 


cheap. 


To buy honey. Large quantities, 
Howe Food Products Co., 
Superior, Wis. 
WANTED—Best extracted honey. 
first letter. 
WANTED—Bees on shares; well equipped 
apiary, by reliable, experienced man. 
M. Knudsen, 
= 153 Institute Place, Chicago, 11l. 
WANTED—By two elderly brothers, either on 
shares or to buy, an apiary. Will pay from 
$500 to $1,000 down. Address 
L, care American Bee Journal. 


State price 
Frank Coyle, Penfield, ill. 





WANTED — 
preferred. 


Used honey extractor, “Novice” 
John Tegethoff, 
74 Oak Ave., Irvington, N. J 
WANTED—To hear from parties that have 
bees to sell in the following states, eithe: 
with a farm or separate. State the amount that 
you have in the first letter, and just what you 
want for them, and all information as to con- 
dition of bees, whether you have disease, and 
just what you have in the way of a farm; farm 
need not be large, but location must be good; 
price must be right, and in keeping with the 
times: Michigan (central part preferred), 
Wisconsin, Mississippi, Alabama, Illinois or 
New York. O. S. Mullin, 
42 Morgantown St., Uniontown, Pa. 





WANTED—200 or less colonies of bees, any 
style hive for spring delivery. When quot- 

ing price please remember 6c to 8c honey is 

in sight for next crop. Address 

. A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 





WILL BUY OR RENT 25 to 150 colonies bees 
near Chicago. J. W. Hosie, 
1618 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


WOULD LIKE TO BUY some more good 
honey, some beeswax, and also maple syrup. 
Paul Thomae, 1156 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED—Honey, section, bulk comb and ex- 
tracted. Elton Warner, Asheville, N. C 


WANTED—Honey, section, bulk comb and ex- 
tracted. W. A. Hunter, Terre Haute, Ind. 











WANTED—Your order for “Superior” Foun- 
dation. Prompt shipments at right prices. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 





WANTED—We have many calls from educators 
for copies to complete their files of the older 
Bee Journals. If you have complete volumes or 
miscellaneous numbers of any Bee Journals 
previous to 1900, write us, giving a list, and we 
will be glad to quote a price. Old bee books, 
now out of print, are also desiravie. We act 
as a clearing house for this kind of materials. 
American Bee Journai, Hamilton, Ill. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR CUSTOMERS will like Atwater Honey. 
LEAGUE EMBLEMS—We still have a num- 
ber of U. S. Beekeepers’ emblems, buttons 





or pins, bronze or goid. Send 50 cents and 
get one. 
| American Bee Journal, Hamilton, IIl. 
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WILL EXCHANGE excellent new typewriter 
in first-class condition, for Italian bees. If 
interested, write. 
Hiram H. Bear, Hinton, W. Va 


BEEKEEPERS — Your name and. address 
stamped on a polished metal key-ring check 
for 25c (coin). Write plainly. ; 

. R. Anderson, Upsala, .mainn. 

TRADE—Winchester repeating, 12-gauge gun; 

model 1897; with leather case, All good as 
new. Price $40; for Italian bees and queens. 
Dr. W. S. Windle, Oskaloosa, Ia. 


PEANUTS—5 Ibs. No. 1 shelled peanuts, $1.50, 
postpaid. Direct from a great peanut section. 
Wonderful for food uses. A list of recipes 
given with each order. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Order today. 
Clyde Lunsford, 
Box B-306, Shellman, Ga. 


FOR EXCHANGE—Ica folding camera, 3%4x 

514; automatic shutter, F. 8 Aplana lens; used 
little; for bees, supplies, musical instrume1t or 
firearms, 














Seth Johnson, Finley, N. Dak. 





POULTRY 


$48 INCUBATOR, cheap; exchange for ex- 
tractor, automatic, repeating or douvie ham- 
merless shotgun. 
Lorenzo Clarke, Winona, Minn. 
WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS from choice 
heavy laying Hoganized stock, 15 $2 pre- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Oscar Lovass, Box A, Westby, Wis. 


SITUATIONS 











YOUR CUSTOMERS will like Atwater Honey. 
SINGLE MAN, 382 years’ experience, Dutch 
beekeeper, speaking w.nglish, 1% years in this 
country, wants position; prefer to go to West- 

ern States. Mr. K. Heersema, 
1238 49th Ave., Cicero, Il. 
WANTED—Experienced beeman, queen breed- 

ing experience preferred. 

C, E. Dibble, Payette, Idaho. 
WANTED—Man to help with 150 colonies 
bees, poultry and gardening, at Madison, N. 

J. Give experience. L. W. Smith, 

56 William St., New York City. 


WANTED—A helper, with some experience, 

to work with bees this coming season; clean 
habits and willing worker; all modern equip- 
ment. State wages, age, in first letter. Ad- 
dress, P., care American Bee Journal. 
WANTED—Position with large commercial 

honey producer; young man of twenty-one, 
not afraid of work. Have had 3 years experi- 
ence in large apiaries. Reference furnished. 

T. Robinson, 2611 Court St., Sioux City, Ia. 








WANTED—Man to help work in apiary from 
April to September 15, 1922. State age, 
wages and experience in first letter, with ~oard 
and room furnished. 
The Alexander Apiary, Delanson, N. Y. 





WANTED—Several intelligent and hard-work- 
ing students require work with commercial 
apiarists for summer; United States or Cana-a. 
Professor Millen, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 





WANTED—Work as assistant in apiary during 

summer by high school teacher, age 30; some 
experience; absolutely dependable. Address 
Paul H. Herzog, Pawnee, IIl. 





AM prepared to take as students several young 
men for the bee season of 1922. They must 
be clean in mind and body. Operating 8 to 
12 apiaries. Board given for services, and 
something more. R. F. Holtermann, 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 


WANTED—Man for comb honey production. 
State age, wages expected, and experience. 
B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 


WANTED—By a large and financially respon- 

sible corporation operating at several differ- 
ent points in the states of California and Ne- 
vada, several experienced bee men and several 
helpers. Good wages (board and room) and 
permanent position, twelve months a year if 
work is satisfactory. Financial references fur- 
nished if desired. Give age, experience, and 
full particulars in first letter. Apply 

estern Bee Farms Corporation, 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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WANTED—Four men for tthe coming season, 
experienced in comb-honey production, to 

work in our apiaries in Montana. Give refer- 

ence, experience and wages expected, first let- 

ter. Steady work for right men. 

Weber Bros.’ Honey Co., Blackfoot, Idaho. 


WANTED—One experienced man, and _ stu- 

dents or helpers, in our large bee business; 
good chance to learn. Modern equipment and 
outfit, including auto truck; located near sum- 
mer resorts. Write, giving age, height, weight, 
experience, reference and wages wanted. 

W. A. Latshaw Co., Clarion, Mich. 

EXPERIENCE and fair wages given to active 

young man, willing to work, for help in well 
equipped beekeeping business of six hundred 
colonies. Season April to November. State oc- 
cupation, weight, height, age and experience. 
The Pettit Apiaries, Georgetown, Ontario, Can. 








REAL ESTATE 


YOUR CUSTOMERS will like Atwater Honey. 


BETTER FARMS on better terms, Alabama 

Lime Lands. Best schools and highways; 
long growing seasons; low tax rate. if inter- 
ested, write Farm Section, Chamber Commerce, 
701 Bell Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Small farm and ranch 213 acres 
_for $3,000. All under good fence, on run- 
ning stream; 12 acres irrigated from spring; 
good bee locality. Easy terms. 

Oscar L. Lackey, Vance, Texas. 


Books on Beekeeping 


First Lessons in Beekeeping, by C. P. 
Dadant. 167 pages, 178 illustrations. 
Cloth $1. 

Dadant System of Beekecpi. ~, by C. 
P. Dadant. 118 pages, 58 illustra- 
tions. Cloth $1. 

The Honeybee, by Langstroth and 
Dadant. 575 pages, 229 illustrations. 
Cloth $2.50. 

Outapiaries, by M. G. Dadant. 125 
pages, 50 illustrations. Cloth $1. 
1000 Answers to Beekeeping Ques- 
tions, by C. C. Miller. 276 pages, 

illustrated. Cloth $1.25. 

American Hon y Plants, by Frank C. 
Pellett. 300 large pages, 155 illus- 
trations. Cloth $2.50. 

Practical Queen Rearing, by Frank C. 
Pellett. 105 pages, 40 illustrations. 
$1.00. 

Productive Beekeeping, by Frank C. 
Pellett. 326 pages, 134 illustrations. 
Cloth $2.50. 

Beginner’s Bee Book, by Frank C. 
Pellett. 179 pages, illustrated. Cloth 
$1.25. 

Beekeeping in the South, dy Kennith 
Hawkins. 120 pages, 58 illus:rations. 
Cloth $1.25. 
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BENNETT’S 3-BAND ITALIAN 
QUEENS 
The busy kind, gentle, prolific and dis- 
ease-resisting. 
Untested, 1, $1.50; 12, $1.25 ea., 25 
or more, $1 ea. 
Tested, 1, $2.25; 12 or more, $2 ea. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Health 
certificate with each shipment. Can 
ship by the 15th of April if weather 
conditions are favorable. 
W. A. BENNETT APIARIES, 
Box 216, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


BEE JOURNAL 
COMBINATIONS 


Knowing that our readers are inter- 
ested in all beekeeping literature, we 
are glad to offer the different bee 
journals ia combination with our own 
at a reduction that will be a saving 
Prices quoted on all foreign bee 
publications on application. 


Regular With A.B.J. 








Price 1 year 

Western Honey Bee__$1.00 $2.25 
Beekeepers’ Item ___ 1.00 2.25 
Dixie Beekeeper -___ 1.00 2.25 
Beekeepers’ Review. 1.00 2.25 
Gleanings in Bee Cul- 

MS fe eee 1.00 2.50 

Canadian postage, 15 cents per 


year; foreign, 25 cents. 
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Let us tell you about the California 
Gold Medal Queens, 
The Queens with the Pedigree. 


Our hardy, immune, prolific strain of 3- 
banded leather colored Italians. Developed 
from the world’s best strains by careful selec- 
tion and tested under California conditions for 
five years, with excellent results. My spe- 
cialty will be breeding stock and every queen 
produced will receive my personal care and 
inspection. Now receiving orders for the sea- 
son of 1922, which will be filled in the order 
of their receipt. Write for catalog and prices. 


THE naar gy APIARIES, 


eo. A. Coleman, Prop., 
924 Spruce St., Berkeley, Calif. 





THE HONEYBEE AGAIN 


The 21st edition of Langstroth on 
the Honeybee, revised by Dadant, has 
just come from the press; 448 large 
pages; $2.50. Send for a copy today. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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QUEENS 


Golden Italian Queens, untested, 1, 
$1.25; 6, $7. 


J. J. SANFORD & SON, “°OTR7"= 
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GOLDEN QUEENS—1922 


Untested, $1.25 each, or $12 per 
dozen. Tested queen, $2. One 2-lb. 
package with untested queen, deliv- 
ered, $6.50. One 2-frame nuclei, with 
untested queen, delivered, $6.50. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed and shipments 
after April 15. 


R. O. COX, Box 25, Rutledge, Ala. 
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3 Our famous Italian bees in packages, 2 and 3-lb. 5S 
2 packages with queens for sale; they are as good for % 
5S honey gathering as any bees in the U. S. A.; they 5S 
» are as yellow and as gentle. Our bees have stood % 
4 the test all through the U. S. A. and Canada; recom- + 
z mended far and wide. We are free from all brood 
2 disease. Our famous Root-Howe-Davis bees that 4, 
S have been bred and selected from a large number of yards, will please 4 
% you. Try them. We give prices on request. Some of our Wisconsin % 
5S customers have written that the packages received from us in May 5S 
% 1921, gave 150 pounds of honey this year. Reference: Bank of Lib- % 
& erty, Liberty, N. C. H. B. MURRAY, Liberty, es Sve p 
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SOUTHLAND QUEENS 


from Root Home-Bred Breeders; se- 
lected; marked by over 50 years’ ex- 
perience in breeding the best. Most 
Prolific queens of today. 


Bred by Expert Northern Breeder 


We positively guarantee Southland 
Queens to be purely mated, to be 
mated, no virgins or drone layers, to 
be bred from as fine breeding stock 
as in the world of beedom, to be har- 
dy, prolific and disease-resisting, to 
give you absolute satisfaction, or your 
money refunded. 


Specify Southland Queens. 


THE SOUTHLAND APIARIES 


Box 585. Hattiesburg, Miss 
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a In 25 to 50-pound lots, by express, prepaid, 25c a pound. ~~ 
o In 50 to 100-pound lots, by express, prepaid, 20c a pound. = 
s + 
Seed is guaranteed to be pure sweet clover running from 50 to 90 per cent pure Annual, the balance Biennial Germination we £ 
¥ also guarantee to fully satisfy. r 4 
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: : BEE 
BEES TO CANADA PORTER ESCAPE 
Pure Italian queens and bees in BEE -— SAVES 


packages; leather-colored, 3-banded 
stock; thoroughbred; 2-pound pack- HONEY 
TIME 


age with queen, $5; 3-pound package Fine Italian Queens. Package Bees. ay 
with queen, $6; ten or more 2-lb. with d ~ 
queens, $4.75 each; ten or more 3-lb. Prices Right. MONEY 








packages with queens, $5.50. Now 
booking for Northern States, also ship SD a ceeeee For sale by all dealers 
to Canada, as usual. See my ad. else- If no dealer, write factory 


where, this issue. Order early. 
C. M. ELFER, St. Rose, La. 


E. A. HARRIS, Albany, Ala. R. & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 


Lewistown, tllinois, U. S. A. 





(Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing) 
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Summary of the Answers to the Questionnaire 
sent out to those who purchased Texas-Made 


Aluminum Combs before 1922 


Three hundred of these questionnaires Were sent out to purchasers throughout the 
United States, Canada, Great Britain, South Africa and Australia. The first 82 questi n- 
naires returned were tabulated and we are giving you the results. Of those reporting, 
twelve report they have not had sufficient time to form an opinion as to the value of the 
combs. Two refuse to make reports. Six Experiment Stations report having the Alumin- 


um Combs under experimentation. Since tabulating the 82 questionnaires, many more have 
come in. 


Number of Aluminum Honey Combs used— 
3,898 
Month put into hives? March, April, May, June, 


Did not this tendency disappear after two or 
three generations of brood had emerged? 
Yes, 10. No, 10. 


July, August and September. 


Number put into brood nest? 1,045. In su- 
per 2,511. 


Did bees accept readily? Yes, 52. No. 18. 


Was there a honey flow on at the time? Yes, 
50. No, 18. 


Did you extract any honey from combs? Yes, 
30. No, 45. 


Were any combs sealed flat against aluminum? 
Yes, 15. No, 44. 


After using combs in super did you use as 
brood combs? Yes, 13. No, 19. 


bs? Yes, 43. 
<r lay in new brood combs - Did queens use them more readily after ex- 
Was brood regular? Yes, 41. No. 12. ee. Se. ee 


Did you see any queen cells on Aluminum 
Combs? Yes, 7. No. 51. 

Was brood “streaked” up and down vertical 
wire at first? Yes, 15. No, 28. 


Can you suggest any defects or improvements 
in combs? Yes,10. No. 24. 


Do you consider the combs a success? Yes, 
54. No, 7. 


Buy Texas Made Combs from your regular dealer. Any bee supply dealer can furnish them. 
They are now carried in stock by the following: 


IN THE EAST: 
G. B. Lewis Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Fred W. Muth Co., Cincinnati, O. 
G. B. Lewis Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
Deroy Taylor Co., Newark, N. Y. 


IN THE NORTH: 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 
.A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 
G. B. Lewis Co., Wichita, Kans. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 


IN THE SOUTH: 
J. J. Wilder, Waycross, Ga. 
G. B. Lewis Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Texas Honey Producers’ Ass’n, San Anto- 
nio, Texas. 


G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. Crenshaw Bros. Seed Co., Tampa, Fla. 


Standard Lumber Co., Winona, Minn. 
Minnesota Bee Supply Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. LOWER PRICES 
Fo nan . 
IN THE WEST: ian Fede A boggione gee i" — 
Chas. H. Lilly’s Co., Seattle, Wash. Modified Dadant iu pont / 
Western Honey Producers, Sioux City, Ia. ified Dadant or Jumbo frames $6.00 for 10 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Ass’n, Denver, Langstroth or Hoffman frames __$5.00 for 10 


Colo. Shallow extracting, any style ____$4.50 for 10 


The above prices are f. o. b. factory or dealer's stock. Write for quantity 
discounts on orders of 500 combs or over. 





Be sure to buy the combs manufactured in Texas by 


The ALUMINUM HONEYCOMB COMPANY of TEXAS : 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Will have Golden Italian Queens 
for delivery after May 25, untested 
$1.50 each; 12, $14.50; tested, $3; af- 
ter July 15 untested $1.25. 


T. J. TALBOTT & BRO. 
409 Marx St., South Richmond, Va. 


CLOVER cause it produces the largest 
crop of splendid honey food. 


We have a select lot of certified, hardy Hubam 
Clover Seed, 25c an oz., $2.50 a lb.; when or- 
ders are placed for ten lbs. or more, $2.00 per 
lb. Order early. Supply limited. 


KEITH BROS. NURSERY, 
Box 715 Sawyer, Mich. 





THE HONEY BEES’ FRIEND 


Beekeepers are greatly in- 
terested in Hubam Clover be- 





MONEY AND SATISFACTION FOR 
YOU 


Save one profit by buying direct from fac- 
tory. Standard, Jumbo and Modified Dadant 
Hives; cedar or pine. Write for catalog. 


A. E. Burdick Co., Sunnyside, Wash. 


QUEENS 


Our Old Reliable Three-banded Ital- 
ians are Honey Getters. They are 
gentle, prolific and very resistant to 
foulbrood. Orders booked for one- 
fourth cash. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Circular free. Prices April 1 to July 1: 


Untested, $1.25; over 25, $1 each. 
Sel. Unt., $1.50; over 25, $1.25 each. 
Tested, $2.50; over 25, $2.25 each. 
Select tested, $3 each. 





See our ad in January Journal. 


JOHN G. MILLER 


723 C St., Corpus Christi, Texas. 


QUEENS 





Write for our catalog of high-grade 
Italian Queens. Pure mating and safe 
arrival guaranteed. 


Price List 
Before Aug. 1. 
1 to 4, inclusive.. 
$2.50 each 


5 to 9, inclusive.. 
$2.45 each 
10 or more 
$2.40 each 


After Aug. 1: 
1 to 4, inclusive.. 
$2.00 each 


5 to 9, inclusive.. 
$1.95 each 


10 or more 
$1.90 each 

Breeding queen, 

whole season, 





$10.00 each 
JAY SMITH, Route 3 
VINCENNES, IND. 
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FLORIDA FIRST 


QUEENS 


INDIAN RIVER APIARIES 
WILSON, FLA. 


See advertisement in classified de- 
partment. 











SUPPLIES 


A few years ago I bought a close-out sale of 
nearly a car load of Lewis Beeware supplies. 
As I intend to go out of the bee business, I 
will offer the following supplies at 20 per cent 
from list price: 

8,000 No. 1 plain 41%4x1% sections. 
1,000 No. 2 plain 4x5x1% sections. 
5,000 No. 2 plain 4%4x1¥% sections. 
1,500 No. 2 41%4x1% sections, open 2 sides. 

24 Doolittle feeders, nailed and pf. 

800 Norris brood frame metal spacers. 

200 Slotted separators, 3%4x17. 

75 plain division boards in flat. 

500 No. 4 fence for 4x5x1%. 

10 escape boards. 

10 No. 8 10-frame supers, K. D. 

40 assorted 10-frame supers, No. 1. 

80 shipping cases, 12 sec. 4x5x1% reg. in flat. 

60 shipping cases, 24 sec. 354x5x1¥% reg. flat. 

50 shipping cases, 24 sec. 444x414x1% reg. 
Root foundation mill (seconu- 
400 No. 4 supers (second hand). 

60 colonies of 3-banded Italian bees in 8 
and 10-frame standard hives. 


G. F. SCHILLING 


State Center, lowa 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
five Per Cent. 





A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Ad- 
ams, N. Y., discovered a process of making a 
new kind of paint without the use of oil. He 
named it Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of 
a dry powder, and all that is required is cold 
water to make a paint weather proof, fire proof, 
sanitary and durable for outside or inside paint- 
ing. It is the cement principle applied to paint. 
It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or brick, 
spreads and looks like oil paint and costs about 
one-fourth as much. 

Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 23 
North St., Adams, N. Y., and a free trial pack- 
age will be mailed to you, also color card and 
full information showing you how you can save 
a good many dollars. Write today. 





THE BOOK YOU SHOULD BUY 


C. P. Dadant has recently revised 
and rewritten .Langstroth’s classic 
book on the Honeybee. The book 
now contains the best from three 
widely known writers on beekeeping, 
Langstroth, Charles Dadant and C. P. 
Dadant. The new edition has 448 
large size pages and sells for $2.50. 





American Bee Journal, Hamilton, IIl. 
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League to Compile Bee Laws 

The League Bureau of Legal Aid 
has emphasized the need of a new 
book on the legal rights of beekeep- 
ers, and Mr. Colin P. Campbell was 
asked to look into the probable cost 
of compilation. 

Besides the $100 compilation cost, 
it is estimated that an edition of say 
5,000 copies of the book, neatly 
bound, will cost considerable. The 
League is not financially able to have 
this work done now, but the need is 
very great. 

The Salt Lake City meeting de- 
vised the following plan: It is pro- 
posed to sell the book, when pub- 
lished, at 50c per copy. In order to 
have the work done now a popular 
subscription is asked of beekeepers 
generally. 

The following have already made a 
donation: 

Colorado Honey Producers’ Ass’n $10 
Kansas State Beekeepers’ Ass’n__ 10 


Utah Beekeepers’ Ass’n_____---- 10 
Texas Honey Producers’ Ass’n___ 10 
A. I. Root Co. (by H. H. Root) 20 
Dadant & Sons (by C. P. Dadant) 20 


A. G. Anderson, Cedar City, Utah 10 
J. F. Diemer, Liberty, Mo.___--- 5 
R. A. Anderson, Rexburg, Idaho. 2 
We are requested to ask you for a 
donation to this fund with the un- 
derstanding that if sufficient is not 
raised the money collected will be re- 
turned. You cannot do anything of 
more importance for the beekeeping 
fraternity than this. The old book- 
let on legal decisions is now obsolete 
and is practically out of print. 
American Honey Producers’ League, 
E. G. LeStourgeon, Pres. 


Apples in the Northwest 

There were approximately 5,000 
cars of apples left in the northwest on 
February 1. The apple movement is 
very satisfactory to the growers of 
those districts and they have no doubt 
that all apples will be disposed of in 
a short time. Apple prices remain 
firm, with a tendency to rise, accord- 
ing to the “Packer.” 








America’s Leading 


Poultry Paper 
Showing Champions in all Breedse 
4 “SUBSCRIPTION” 2DC 


U. S. Stamps accepted. Practical 
articles by formosc poultrymen, 
80pp; 1 year $1.00; 3 years $2.00, 


Poultry Tribune Dept.6, Mt. Morris, til. 


TRIBUNE 































orgs 5 a month 

WILL BUY 

Sh Guaranteed TYPE- 

© m@ WRITER With Every Modern 
: _ Writing Convenience 
For Illustrated Circu 

* Ei - Before- You-Buy yee 

SMITH TYPEWRITER SALESCO 

(Harry A. Smith 314 —218 No. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 









CATALOG FREE 
Great Bargains. Standard Vaneties, Best 
Quality, Low Prices. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. 

60 years in business proof of our 
responsibility. Write for catalog now. 
PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 


ye Spring Hill Nursernes 
Box 127 ~ 






* Tippecanoe City (Miami County) Obie 
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200 Strawberry Plants$ 


400 Everbearers—100 Senator Dunlop 
ji ywh it proper plan’ time. Send Now. W 
~ y varieties of Rrawberries; so small frets, shrubs, 
ergree . Free an 
‘ od Prices will pay you to answer this adv Write today to 


The AlleganNursery, Box 23 Allegan,Mich. 


have 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


From one of the largest apiaries in 
Nebraska, for prices that the best can 
be had. 

Untested queens during May and 
June at $1.50 each; during July, Au- 
gust and September at $1 each, and 
prices on large orders. We guarantee 
safe arrival of all queens. 


THE BROOKSIDE APIARIES 
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My Start With Bees 


In the summer of 1862 or 1863 
there lived one Capt. Smith on 
Dowis street, in Carondelet, Mo., who 
at the time had about 30 or 40 colo- 
nies in hives of his own make and 
some nail kegs. He had some supers 
on part with something like our nar- 
row extracting frames, by which he 
produced comb honey. He was name- 
ly a pensioner of the war of 1852 un- 
der Gen. Winfield Scott’s occupation 
of Mexico, so had plenty of time to 
tend to bees, and he used to get all 
the empty nail kegs at our store. So 
one day he told me to get a keg for 
myself and he would put me in some 
bees. I was then 10 years of age. 
The next day he came down and says: 
“Sonny, get your keg and come with 
me.” So when we got to his house 











0. E. TIMM, Prop., Bennington, Nebr. 
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$ NUCLEI OUR SPECIALTY—PACKAGE BEES 


THREE BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS , 
Our BEES and our EXPERIENCE will give you prompt and satisfac- 
tory service. 
One 2-frame nuclei, no queen, $4; 25 or more, $3.75; 50 or more 
$3.50; 100 or more, $3.25. 
One 3-frame nuclei, no queen, $6; 25 or more, $5.25; 50 or more 
$5; 100 or more, $4.75. 
Queens: One untested, $1.50; 6, $8; 12, $15; 50, $60; 100, $100. 
Tested queens, $2.50 each. 
Package bees, same prices as nuclei. 
counts from above prices and our guarantee on shipments. 
surprise you. 


COTTON BELT APIARIES, Roxton, Texas 
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TRY ACHORD’S PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


THREE BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 
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Healthy, quiet, hustling honey-gatherers, and 
we have the stock, equipment and experience 
necessary to give you prompt, satisfactory ser- 
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W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 
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BEEKEEPERS 


We urge you to place your orders for Bee Supplies now, and be 
prepared for the honey flow. We offer a complete line of Bee Sup- 
plies and we are positive that our prices will interest you. We make 
a specialty of manufacturing supplies for comb honey production and 
will appreciate the opportunity of quoting you our special prices on 
quantities. 


Send us your name and address and we will send you a copy of our 
new illustrated catalog free. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY, Boyd, Wisconsin 
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there was a big swarm up in the cher- 
ry tree. ‘“‘Now,” he says, “You hold 
this keg while I shake them in.” They 
were up about ten feet, and I did so, 
and they came all over me, and I 
just thought “this is the last of me.” 
He says: “Stand still; I’ll get them 
off.” And he did; opened my shirt 
and not a sting did I get. So got 
courage from that time on. 
John Dierker. 
Missouri. 


Prominent Beekeeper’s Wife Dies 


We regret the news that Mrs. F. 
W. Hall died early in January. She 
was the wife of one of Iowa’s most 
prominent beekeepers. 

Mr. Hall runs several hundred colo- 
nies of bees in and around Colo. 
Members of our editorial staff hav- 
ing partaken of the hospitality of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hall, feel the loss all the 
more. Our sincerest sympathy goes 
to the husband. 


Illinois River Notes 

From 2% acres of Spanish needles 
I secured 21 pounds per colony. The 
winter stores are Spanish needle, be- 
sides. 

The reclamation of the lowlands is 
eliminating the golden fields of Span- 
ish needles, and ere long they will be 
a thing of the past in this section. 

1921 was the best Spanish needle 
year we have ever had in my experi- 
ence. Basswood has not yielded here 
for several years. D. O’Connell. 

Illinois. 


Colorado Honey Producers to Meet 


The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association will be held at the 
Auditorium Hotel, Denver, Colo., on 
March 6 and 7, for election of offi- 
cers and such other business as may 
come before the meeting. 


TWENTY-FIRST EDITION 


Probably no other book on bees has 
run through so many editions or sold 
in so many languages as has Lang- 
stroth’s Honeybee, revised by Dadant. 
The 21st edition has just now come 
from the press, after having been re- 
vised and rewritten by C. P. Dadant; 
448 large size pages, cover stamped 
in gold. Postpaid, $2.50. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, III. 











RELIABILITY 


We like to have our customers think 
of our stock, our shipping facilities 
and our treatment of their orders as 
RELIABLE. Not the best perhaps, 
but equal to any. A card will bring 
our circular. May we hear from you? 


R. V. STEARNS, Brady, Texas 
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WESTERN BEEKEEPERS! 


We handle the finest line of bee 
supplies. Send for our 1922 price 
list. Our quotations will interest you. 


The Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation, 1424 Market St., 
Denver, Colo. 





1922 ITALIAN QUEENS 


Untested $1.20 ea., 12 or more $1.00 ea. 
Select Untested $1.50, Tested $2.00 


PACKAGE BEES PRICED ON REQUEST 
No Disease 


D. W. HOWELL, Shellman, Ga. Box B5 








Southwestern Beekeepers 


We can supply you with Root’s 
goods at catalog prices and save 
you freight. 


STILES BEE SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


Stillwater, Oklahoma 

















SANCO 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
Write for catalog. Write for Deal- 
ers’ Proposition. 


SANCO BEE COMPANY 


Manufacturers, 
E. Main St. Fredericksburg, Ohio. 


HUBAM Where, Why?” Get the full 


truth. Grown where it originated, under su- 
pervision of H. D. Hughes, original discoverer 
and distributor. We are determined to give 
you the best seed available, unquestionably 
genuine, at prices you can pay. You will grow 
Hubam if you get the book and our special 
low prices; transportation prepaid. Ask 


Alabama Hubam Clover Ass’n., Inc. 
“There’s a Reason.” Box 622, Newbern, Ala. 





ASK FOR FREE BOOK 
“Hubam Clover, What, 
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Boarder Cow—Boarder Bees 
The New York Department of Ag- 
riculture sends out a bulletin to farm- 
ers calling their attention to the re- 
sults of tests carried on with average 
herds of cows. These show, conclu- 


| sively, that in almost every herd there 


are cows which are no more nor less 
than boarders. They consume far 
more than they produce, and more- 
over occupy as much space and take 
as much time as the good cow. 

Need we call the attention of our 
readers to the similarity in the case 
of colonies of bees in a yard. In al- 
most every yard there are the “‘board- 
ers.”’ Those which produce but little 
honey and take the time and effort of 
the beekeeper to an even greater ex- 
tent than the prolific and highly pro- 
ductive neighbor. It is usually the 
“boarder” which has to be helped in 
the spring, which becomes A0opelessly 
queenless and tries to propagate its 
kind with useless laying workers. 
Moreover, it is the “boarder’’ that 











HONEY and HUBAM 


The words are synonymous 
The nectar flow is abundant. Comes 
early and stays until late fall. Makes 
water-white honey, so coveted by 
honey producers. Also a boon to the 
orchardist, the stock raiser, the gen- 
eral farmer. Seed Sense, our monthly 
magazine, tells about it. Just say 
HUBAM to us and we’ll put you on 
our list. 


Buy your seed of this wonderful new 
annual white sweet clover early. Buy 
it from a well-established firm with a 
reputation for squareness. Price now 
is $2 per pound, for certified seed of 
our own growing. 


With each and every order for Hu- 
bam bought at the above price, we 
will include, free, a can of nitrogen 
pure culture bacteria, which will in- 
sure the proper growth of the Hubam 
plant. 


HENRY FIELD SEED CO. 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
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many times makes trouble by being 
overcome by European foulbrood. 

The solution is not so easy as in 
the case of the “boarder” cow, where 
the individual may be weeded out 
quickly and effectively, but never- 
theless there is a solution, and it is 
to breed from the best in your own 
yard. Lacking sufficient beekeeping 
knowledge to do this, do the next best 
thing and replace the poorest by the 
best of someones else’s stock. 

Productive queens are as important 
in beekeeping as productive cows in 
dairying. 


Mites Again 

We seem to be hard on the track 
of the acarine mite. Mr. H. E. Ew- 
ing’s letter, whilst not excluding the 
probability of the propagation of the 
mite in the old pollen seems to sug- 
gest possibility of the Tarsonemus 
woodi being found on the plant vis- 
ited by the bee and communicated to 
it there or even brought home in the 
pollen. However that may be, his 
statement that the variety Pediculoi- 
des venricosus attacks man, causing 
a severe dermatitis, would throw 
some light on the complaint of one of 
your correspondents, who stated how 
badly polien affected him. I sug- 
gested this once to the late Dr. Miller 
when writing to him in reference to 
the acarine mite, stating how, when 
knocking the dusty pollen from the 
combs I felt this irritation of the skin, 
putting it down to the mite, although 
in this I may be wrong. 

MacCowen Hall. 
England. - 


Beekeepers of Wyoming Organize 


Upon call of the Big Horn Bee- 
keepers’ Association the principal 
beemen of the state met in Thermo- 
polis on January 19 and 20 for the 
purpose of effecting a state-wide or- 
ganization and adopting a_ unified 
plan of inspection to be presented to 
the coming session of the Legislature. 

The officers elected to serve for 
the coming year were: Oliver Hamm, 
Sheridan, President; B. M. Caraway, 
Riverton, Vice President; Oliver 
Hower, Basin, Secretary-Treasurer. 
The Directors to consist of the regu- 
larly elected officers, A. D. Hardy, of 
Powell, and one other at large, who 
will be named by the Board. 

















Bee Wants Will Bee Supplied by Using ‘ 


"SOUTHLAND LIGHTNING SERVICE 


Greatest Production by Using 


ROOT GOODS 


We ship from factory or branch nearest you to save you freight. 


our catalog and Special Prices 


Prompt Service and Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Hubam Certified Clover Seed $2.00 per lb., 25 pounds $1.60 per lb. 


Box 585 THE SOUTHLAND APIARIES, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Wholesale discounts. 


Write for 
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shipment. 


References: 
First National Bank, Bainbridge, Ga. 








Apiaries, Ranletts Ldg., Fla. 
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ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


COMB PACKAGES AND NUCLEI FOR 1922 
Backed by years of experience in building our apiaries to a high standard by breeding from the best, we are prepared to furnish bees 
and queens that satisfy, and solicit your orders, guaranteeing safe arrival and satisfaction. 
We have found from years of experience that bees shipped on comb invariably reach their destination in very best condition. 


FULL WEIGHT PACKAGES 
Booking orders now for shipment May 1, 1922. 


PRICES— 
2-lb. package with young Italian queen 
3-lb. package with young Italian queen 
3-frame nuclei with young Italian queen 


Maddox Commission Co., Bainbridge, Ga. 
Apalachicola State Bank, Apalachicola, Fla. 


Certificate of inspection accompanies each 


EXTRA STRONG NUCLEI 
Terms 20 per cent cash with order. 
1 25 
or more or more or more 
$4.75 $4.40 $4.00 
6.25 5.90 5.50 
. 6.50 6.15 
Members of 
Florida State Beekeepers’ 
Tupelo Honey Exchange, 
Wewahitchka, Fla. 
No Canadian orders solicited. 


M. L. NISBET & BRO. 


5.75 


Association 


P. O. Bainbridge, Ga. 























for further information as to how to 
grow, etc. 


F. A. James Clover Seed Co. 


Newbern, Alabama 


CARNIOLANS 


are very prolific, very gentle, wonder- 
ful honey gatherers, the best of win- 
terers, resist brood diseases equal to 
any other bees, and are no more inclined to 
swarm than Italians, if properly managed. 
Ask fo my circular describing the merits 
of this race more fully, ‘‘Best Methods of Man- 
agement,” prices of queens, etc. It’s free. 


A. G. HANN, Glen Gardner, N. J. 
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Shrubs 
and Trees 


That provide Nectar for 
the Bees and Fruit for the 
household. No Cash with 
order. Get our Catalog TODAY. 


PROGRESS NURSERIES 
1318 Peters Ave. Troy, Ohio 
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BEST GOLDEN 
ITALIANS 


BEN G. DAVIS S?Fing Hu. 
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pt aay ro sed trom |§ CHARGES ON PACKAGE BEES : 
the home of this New Plant. 4 < 
& : 

: This clover was discovered growing +} 1-pound package, including young three-banded queen..... $4.50 £ 
in Alabama by our Mr. James, in |S 2-pound package, including young three-banded queen........ 6.00 4 
1919. +} 8-pound package, including young three-banded queen.... 7.50 + 
. . % 7¢ 25 cents per package less for twelve or more packages. ? 

Our crop this year was harvested » 4 BANDED Delivered to your address via parcel post. = 
without rain, and we can furnish a Rs = 
very high grade of seed, absolutely 5S , . 4 
pure, grown by us on cultivatea lands. + In comparing my prices with others, take in consideration you have no express + 
: - 4 charges to pay. Parcel post shipments go through quicker. 4 

We are offering a limited supply at Bs + 
$1 per pound, delivered. This will be % Select untested queens, $1.50; six, $8.00; twelve, $15.00 , 
clean, hulled, scarified seed. Ger- |% < 
mination test must please you. Write | 4 Safe arrival of bees and queens, pure mating, and satisfaction. guaranteed. Let 
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QUEEN BEES 


Edson Apiaries now accepting orders 
for their unexcelled, select untested, 
three-banded or golden Italian queen 
bees for delivery during season of 
1922. 








Prices: 
: = _ ELECTRIC IMBEDDER 
_ aes 57.50 | Price without Batteries, $1.00 
DU nise-salmdcen 100.00 Not Postpaid. 
Entire satisfaction guaranteed. | Weight 1 Ib. 
First shipments forwarded March 1, | Actually cements wires in the foun- 
1922. | dation. Will work with dry cells or 


with city current in connection with 
Best device of its kind 
on the market. 


EDSON APIARIES | 
GRIDLEY, CAL. | 


transformer. 





means  Dadant & Sons, iiunTon 1. 
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Surpassed by None HIGHEST QUALITY PROMPT SERVICE SATISFACTION 


The Reliable Three-Banded Italian Queens 


We are now booking orders for 1922 Queens—will be 
ready after April the first, one fourth down, balance 
just before shipping date 


WHY ORDER FARMER QUEENS 


Superior to Many They are bred by skillful and experienced queen breeders. There are very few 

places where queens are reared under as favorable conditions as in our queen-rear- 
ing yards. These queens are backed by 15 years’ experience with bees. The first foundation of my 
stock was from the finest breeding queens that could be obtained, and for years I have been selecting 
and breeding from the best. I now have a strain of bees that I positively guarantee. Satisfaction and 
safe delivery positively guaranteed. 


Our Prices: 1 6 12 100 
Untested ....... $1.25 $7.00 $12.50 $90.00 
Select untested___ 1.50 7.50 13.50 95.00 


POUND PACKAGES WITH SELECT UNTESTED QUEENS 


1-lb. packages, 1 to 12, $3.75 each; 12 or more, $3.50 each. 
2-lb. packages, 1 to 12, $5.00 each; 12 or more, $4.75 each. 


THE FARMER APIARIES, Ramer, Alabama 



































MANUFACTURE DOVETAILED HIVES, HOFFMAN 
FRAMES, SECTIONS AND SHIPPING CASES 


BEEKEEPERS ~“* 


Our hives are made of best grade White Pine, cut accurate and smooth to standard meas- 
ure. Sections are made of Basswood polished on both sides. There are no better made. 








We carry a complete line of everything used in the apiary. Our shipping facilities are as 
good as can be found anywhere. We want your business. We guarantee prompt and 
satisfactory service. Pric> list free. 





MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Marshfield, Wis. 
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PACKAGE BEES FOR 1922 : 


We Specialize on Three-band Italians Bred for Business. 









A 2-pound package of our hustlers with a select untested queen 
for $5; 25'or more, $4.75 each. Special prices on large lots. One- 
fifth cash books your order. Order early and make sure of shipping 
date. We do not accept more orders than we can fill promptly. 


CANEY VALLEY APIARIES, Bay City, Texas 


J. D. YANCEY, Mer. 
* 
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BINDING FOR BEEKEEPERS 








ee $ 

$ We do all kinds of book bind- $ 

— « EPING,” A NEW BEE BOOK = ing, such as magazines like the ¥ 

paegrenvetonvdin en “ , Ree % “American Bee Journal,” or any % 
in two volumes, has recently been reprinted. Dadant’s System of Beekee ing’”’ . bli J Al k 

We offer it to our subscribers at $6 for the two Send f z other publication. so make 4 

volumes, postpaid. end for a copy today. $ any style blank book, either 3 

AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. Price $1.00. printed or unprinted heading. 5S 

3 LUTZ & STAHL, Keokuk, Iowa % 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant. 


CONDITION OF BEES 


The winter has been extremely favorable to the bees. 
It has been steadily cold, with no very severe weather, 
which should be best for wintering. This is more espe- 
cially true of the northern tier of states. Farther south 
the bees may have been too much inclined to breed, owing 
to the numerous mild spells. This will cause larger con- 
sumption of honey, so that the bees will have to be 
watched to avoid starvation. In California, bees were 
building up in excellent shape when the big freeze came 
in January. As a result, the bees left the supers, in 
some instances were forced to abandon brood, and in gen- 
eral were greatly retarded. 


CONDITION OF PLANTS 


It is yet too early to form a definite opinion as to the 
condition of plants for the coming year. The southeast 
seems to be expecting at least normal conditions. Texas, 
possibly had too little rain late last summer and fall so 
that reports suggest that probably the plants may not be 
in as good condition as might be desired. The whole of 
the north country and most of the east has been covered 
by a snow blanket, the very best condition for develop- 
ment of the clover plants. Indications point to better 
expectations than a year ago at this time. A little farther 
south, especially in the central west, there has been a lack 
of snow. Winter wheat is in bad shape, and usually such 
conditions as make for poor winter wheat are bad for 
white clover. California has a mixture of favorable and 
unfavorable plant conditions. The big freeze did much 
damage to fruit trees. In some places where orchards 
were not protected by smudges, orange and other citrus 
trees suffered greatly, so much in fact that many trees 
were entirely split, the bark peeled off, or the whole top 
of the tree killed. Even where protected by smudges, the 
cold was so prolonged that damage was great. The 
growers, aided by their county agents, are now trying to 
save as many of the trees as possible. One big beekeeper, 
however, suggests that likely many beekeepers will not 
move to the oranges this year, but will be content with 
making the sage districts. 


The redeeming feature of the situation, if there is 
one, is that the rainfall in California has been abundant 
and that all other honey plant sources, therefore, are 
far ahead of a year ago. In fact, some reports coming 
in would paint a rosy picture of the excellent prospects 
for California during 1922. Certainly this condition 
should in part offset, to the beekeeper, the unfortunate 
condition of the orange groves. 


HONEY ON HAND 


There is still considerable honey in the hands of the 
beekeepers in the intermountain region, and some in Cali- 
fornia, most of the latter being in the hands of the Asso- 
ciation. Nearly all Texas honey is out of the hands of 
the beekeepers. The Association holds some, but is not 
worried over the carry-over. In the East and Central West 
some isolated beekeepers are still holding their crop, but 
the bulk is sold and already consumed. The amount in 
the hands of the wholesalers is relatively small. They 
have been placing themselves in a much more favorable 
position than a year ago, when their stocks were large, 
with no prospects of sale. 


HONEY SALES 


The slowness with which the jobbers and wholesalers 
replenish their stocks has had the effect of making large 
sales of honey extremely slow. Even retail sales, though 
steady, are not as brisk as would have been supposed after 
the excellent December market. In a retail way there is 
little.tendency to cut prices, though in a wholesale way 


producers are apt to shade the price to make immediate 
sale. The tone of the market may not be quite as good 
as a month ago, though the market price generally is 
maintained. 


Comb honey presents a peculiar situation. Many mar- 
kets are bare of comb honey, with some demand. But 
wholesalers are slow about replenishing their stocks, so 
that it is hard for the retailers to locate a fresh supply. 
Here, again, a lack of adequate distribution is preventing 
the maximum sale. 


West Indian honey is lower in price and is seeking, to a 
great extent, the foreign markets. The Netherlands are 
taking large quantities. The favorable reaction of for- 
eign exchange has also had its effect in stiffening our own 
home markets and of diverting the West Indian supply to 
Europe. Rallying from a value of $3.40 in early sum- 
mer, the pound sterling reached a high mark of nearly 
$4.40 a few weeks ago. Immediately the honey exports 
reflected the change. During December exports of honey 
were 129,451 gallons as against imports of 10,249 gallons. 
Most of this went to the British Isles and to Canada. 


This advance in exchange has certainly had its effect in 
stabilizing the honey market, as it did in many other 
lines, and was none the less welcome, coming as it did 
“on the heels” of assertions by many of our financiers that 
world conditions did not warrant such an advance and 
that it must necessarily be short-lived, should such an ad- 
vance come. Let us hope, however, that the stabilization 
may be permanent and that it may indicate the strong 
underlying sentiment, both in this country and abroad, of 
a sound basis for the future and that we are approaching 
a condition of better understanding and of mutual de- 
pendence in each other. 


THE TARIFF 


Seemingly, we are no nearer to a tariff solution than 
we were a year ago, yet indications are that action will 
be taken on this before summer comes. The “Agricul- 
tural Bloc” of Senators is having a determining effect on 
the final form of tariff. The original Fordney bill called 
for a tariff of 30 cents a gallon on honey. Recommenda- 
tions since have been for a tariff of 50 cents a gallon in- 
stead, with the expectation that the “Bloc” will support 
this as it is supporting most demands for an advance in 
tariff rates on other agricultural products. 


SUMMARY 


All in all, we cannot feel pessimistic over what is in 
store for beekeepers in 1922. Certainly values have 
shrunk, but we were in a peculiar position in 1921, with 
high prices of supplies, labor, overhead, etc., a big carry- 
over of honey and a period of depression developing 
which promised a “knockout” fall in honey prices. This, 
coupled with the extremely low price of sugar, boded ill 
for honey prices for the fall of 1921. Certainly the honey 
prices went low enough, but were the beekeepers not 
fortunate in having the honey price stabilize where it did? 
Certainly the popularity of honey during the war and the 
increased activity of the American Honey Producers’ 
League, of other associations and of the individual pro- 
ducers had a great deal to do with boosting the demand. 


We are now entering on a new crop year, with the 
honey price fairly well stabilized, supply prices, labor 
costs and overhead much reduced and more than average 
prospects otherwise. It is to be hoped that the efforts 
toward creating a demand for honey on the part of the 
public will not abate, but will, on the contrary, multiply. 
Certainly, to my mind, were the effort only intelligently 
and emphatically made, it would be easier for the bee- 
keepers to effect a 2-cent advance in honey prices than 
to reduce the cost of production a half of this amount. 
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z THREE BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES : 
7 ee. 
SS Raised in full colonies, mated in three-frame nuclei, which insures strong, vigorous queens bred especially for 4 
“eo ° : : : . ° a 
5S honey production, hardiness and gentleness. Tested in our own apiaries in Idaho and Montana. > 4 
: 
» 4 e,e . . . e ee 
5S For quantities or car load shipments write for prices. All standard Langstroth equipment.. 3 
7-7 
2 ‘ee , ; ; 3 
% Nuclei, with laying queen— April May June 1-lb. packages of bees, without queen _______ $2.50 ¥ 
. +7 
5S nun $4.00 $3.50 $3.00 2-lb. packages of bees without queen._________ 4.00 a 
“e : 4 
+ Sigil gut RE 5.50 5.00 4.50 3-lb. packages of bees, without queen ______~- 5.75 3 
i) See . 7.00 6.50 6.00 Add $1.50 each if aueen is wanted. “ 
Bt GE Weta cine cei eee 8.50 8.00 7.50 . 
£ ¥ 
Od . . : . . . . * 
4 20 per cent with order, balance time of shipment. Our guarantee: Safe arrival, satisfaction, no disease Bs 
o- ee 
: EBER BR HONEY CO., Rial : 
x a 
: ww OSs. .» Rialto, Cal. : 
bd “~~ 
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$ NUCLEI FOR SALE—1922 PRICES : 
+ 4 4 
*% Remember that in buying our nuclei you are not only getting two pounds of bees, but three frames of brood, which, when hatched, * 
*° will double the size of the colony. ae ; ne 4 
4 Note whct these large beekeepers say: “I have no hesitation in recommending you as to your ability to put up bees for shipment, pa 
oe or as to your business integrity. Of the 225 nuclei sent to date, every one came through alive and in fine condition.”—R. F. Holter- z 
@ mann, Ontario, Canada. 4 pa 
SS “Nuclei arrived in fine shape; made 100 lbs. clover honey each. Book me for 100 next spring.”—G. F. Saunders, Hornby, Ontario, SS 
eo Canada. a 
& H. J. Eisaman, of East Springfield, Pa., states: “While visiting in Mr. R. F. Holtermann’s part of the country this fall, I noted the se 
splendid showing your bees had made. Book me for 30 nuclei for May 1.” oy 
7° 

% PRICE LIST OF OUR GOODS z 
3 8-frame nuclei Italian bees with Italian queen .....................--- $5.50 each 4-frame nuclei blac~ bees (without queens), fine for build- & 
ee " : . : ’ , $5 h ing up I II eissatetacteecinicscecckicriceciescs, Kemmsenstinl $4.00 each DS 
+ 3-frame nuclei oe with guaranteed pure Ital. queen, $ soar Cuscens Gah, Gece, ate. a 8 "$12.00 $ 
+ 3-frame nuclei black bees, with black queen ....................-+---- $4.00 eac. Medium brood foundation at 65c per pound. + 
x Terms: One-fourth down to guarantee acceptance. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Certificate of inspection will accom- ¥% 
5S pany each shipment. Will start shipping April 10, 1922. + 
. x 
Ke = : 
: A. R. IRISH, Ludowici, Ga. * 
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$ A NEW EDITION $ 
: : 
% LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEYBEE $ 
x . P oe 
< @ This book regarded by many as the most important | % 
; ie . ; : , 
z contribution to the literature of beekeeping has again been | 
Ks revised and brought up-to-date by C. P. Dadant. z 
3 , z 
Ks @ The style of the book has been entirely changed. The | 3 
z page is larger, a frontispiece in color is included and | ¢ 
% many new illustrations have been added. % 
: | ie : 
¥ @ This book containing the best from the lifework of | % 
‘% , ows RA 
% three widely known apiarists —Langstroth, Chas. Dadant | % 
Ks THE : and C. P. Dadant should be in the library of every up- | ¢ 
z to-date beekeeper. : 
¢ HONEYBE 
% | @ 448 large pages, durable cloth binding. $ 
= ne ; % 
5 S . Postpaid $2.50. $ 
% % 
: RNAL inois |; 
¢| AMERICAN BEE JOU » Hamilton, Illinois | : 
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had anywhere. 


= All queens shipped by us 


5} without charge. 


shipment. 


Francisco, California, and No. 
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|) | QUEENS ANNOUNCEMENT 10 QUEENS 


5 We are now booking orders for queens for the season of 1922. 

5 Shipments of queens this year will commence on March 15, 1922. 

All queens are mated in standard full-sized three-frame nuclei. 

5| Our queens are bred on natural honey flows. No artificial flows used in breeding. 
si We are operating four thousand standard full-sized three-frame nuclei. 

Capacity znd output this season will be five thousand queens per month. 


si We own, operate and run for extracted honey in the states of California and Nevada twelve 
thousand colonies of bees. All of our breeders are selected queens whose colonies headed these 
5 twelve thousand colonies of bees last season. Better selection of breeders cannot be equalled: or 


2) We have the capacity and output of queens to make shipments promptly and when promised. 


5 We guarantee safe arrival of queens. Any queen arriving dead at destination will be replaced 
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in six-hole mailing cages. No small sized mailing cages used. 





PRICES AND TERMS 


Mated—-Untested—-Queens 


. . - $ 1.00 
6 . ° . 5.50 
12 : ° - 10.00 











In larger quantitiy 75c each. Terms 10% deposit on booking order. Balance at time of 
References by permission: 


Bee, No. 121 Temple street, Los Angeles, California. 


We respectfully solicit your patronage. 


WESTERN BEE FARMS CORPORATION 


WESTERN HONEY CORPORATION 
WESTERN CITRUS HONEY CORPORATION 


Claus Spreckels Building, No. 703 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The A. I. Root Company of California, No. 52 Main street, San 
1824 E. 15th street. Los Angeles, California; The Western Honey 


(PRINCIPAL) 


(Associated Corporations) 






GENERAL OFFICES | 
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DON’T DELAY—Get our Prices and we'll get Your Order 


WE SAVE YOU MONEY 


“Falcon” 


Supplies, Queens, Foundation 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, Falconer, (j;amestown) N. Y., U.S. A. 


‘“‘Where the BEST Beehives come from’’ 
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Have a special offer to Beekeepers Associations or groups of Beekeepers that can 
use a car of bees at a time 800 to 1000 packages. We are prepared to load two cars 
a week after April 5th, 1922. Free ticket to the party coming down to go back with 
the car or I can furnish a man. This is the best way, no transferring from one car 
to another, bees go through in 3 to 4 days. 
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Also special attention given to small orders. 
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1922 prices. Booking orders now. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
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1-lb. package $2.25 each, 25 or more $2.15 each. 2-lb. package $3.75 each, 25 or more $3.60 each. 
8-lb. package $5.25 each, 25 or more $5.00 each. 2-comb nuclei $3.75 each, 3-comb nuclei $5.25 each. 
Add price of queen wanted. 
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1 untested queen $1.50 each, 25 or more $1.30 each 1 tested $2.25 each, 25 or more $2.00 each. 
1 select, untested $1.70 each, 25 or more $1.50 each. 1 select tested, $2.65 each, 25 or more $2.25 each. 
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One-fifth down with order, balance just before shipping, or 3 per cent discount for January orders. 


Fprop.” NEUCES COUNTY APIARIES, Calallen, Tex. 
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Our Honey Labels are Good Labels. Send for Catalog. 

’ 
BARKES vesreuss MACHINERY American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Il. 
Read what J. E. Parent, a 
of Chariton, N. Y. says: 
‘‘We cut with one of 
your Soudiaes f 
Machines last winter 5 j = ; : 
chaff hives with 7-in. Fae ) Waterloo Engraving & Service Co. 
cap, 100 honey-recks, /- ->=oUE HCH Waterloo, lowa 
500 frames and a great Se ; Engravers, Electrotypers, Commercial Photographers, 
deal of other work.”’ , / Photo Retouchers, Designers 


Write if you need designs of Signature Cuts, Letter Heads, 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES Labels, Etc. 
995 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





The Engravings appearing in this publication are made 
by the 
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"The Lumb Bee Hives 
th “pn ce 53 ' OR Hive Bottoms 
Hive Stands 


The only lumber that a well informed bee keeper will 
consider is genuine “ALL-HEART” 


“TID TS WANTS TRe 


““OF COURSE” CYPRESS. “OF COURSE”’ 


“THE WOOD ETERNAL 
“Because, why ?”— 


Because he has learned by experience that “All-Heart”: Ciortes resists rot to such a 
remarkable degree in all cases where extremes of weather conditions — hot or cold, 
wet or dry—have to be met and overcome, that itis “the only.” 


Write our All’ Round Helps Department, for reliable counsel on 
the solution of any lumber problem that’s on your mind. Address eit ga v "Cypress a 
- lentify 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION | #* ‘== 
1251 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La., or 1251Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


YOUR LOCAL DEALER WILL SUPPLY YOU. IF HE HASN’T ENOUGH CYPRESS LET US KNOW AT ONCE. 
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ALUMINUM HONEYCOMBS HAVE COME 
INTO THEIR OWN 


Practically every large bee supply house in the country is 
selling Aluminum Honeycombs. ‘This is an ac- 


knowledgement of the merit of our products 


DUFFY-DIEHL, Inc., Manufacturers 


THE DIAMOND MATCH CO. 
i ID ncctge ll Agents 






































































































IF A BIG HIVE 


The ‘‘swarming problem’’ is not much of a ‘‘problem’’ in the south, where colonies build up gradually 
ee. it in the spring. It is not generally a severe ‘‘problem’’ 

: ae in the middle north country when producing extracted 
honey. It is a real ‘‘problem’’ in the far north 
where the building up of the colonies is most rapid. 
But wherever and whatever the swarming ‘‘problem’’ 
may be, we recommend our big Jumbo hive to do 
as much as any big hive can do, namely, lessen or 
modify swarming. We do not say it will always 
prevent swarming nor assure sufficient ‘vinter stores. 
The beekeeper who knows how to use the Standard 
ten-frame Langstroth hive (or even the eight-frame 
hive) as a double brood chamber at ‘‘swarming 
time,’’ can himself do what no big hive alone can 
do, namely, prevent all swarming. 








Jumbo Hive with standard size metal cover 


But, where the pig hive may seem preferable, try our Jumbo, for it is the least expensive big hive to 
try out. This is because it has the same dimensions as the Standard ten-frame hive except in depth and 
so takes exactly the same equipment above the brood chamber and the same bottom-board as does the 
Standard hive, and has 27% more comb capacity than the Standard. Our Jumbo brood chamber with 
frames of foundation costs only 50c more than the Standard hive likewise equipped. We have made it 
for 20 years and know that is big enough for a big hive and is a good one. 






More comb honey is going to be produced in 1922 than 
A_WONDER ™ 


1921. It is time now, if you use the old methods, 
to be folding the sections and fastening the 
foundation. But there is a way by which the foun- 
dation can be fastened so rapidly that it is not neces- 
sary to do this till the bees need the supers, thus 
giving the bees foundation fresh from the box. We 
have girls who fasten the foundation in sections at 
the rate of 2000 an hour by using our new founda- 
tion-fastener. It’s a wonder. See our supply 
catalog, page 20. Price for all size sections, $250. 











The Multiplex Foundation Fastener 


ASK FOR SAMPLES Write today for free samples of AIRCO Foundation and 


Root Sections. We want you yourself to judge the quality of 
both of these. We believe they are the best and finest made anywhere. We want you to believe it af- 
ter you have seen and handled a sample of each. Don’t take it on oursay-so. Send for samples today. 
" 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, O. 


Branches at 23 Leonard street, New York City; 8-10 Vine street, Philadelphia; 224 W. Huron street, Chicago; 873 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Indianapolis ;290 E. Sixth street, St. Paul, Minn.; 10 Commerce street, Norfolk, Va.; 120 Bay street 
Savannah, Ga.: 224 Poydras street, New Orleans; The A. I. Root Co. of Texas, San Antonio; The A, I. Root Co. of 
lowa, Council Bluffs; The A. I. Root Co. of Cal., 1824 E 15th street, Los Angeles, and 52-54 Main street, San Francis- 
co; The A. I. Root Co., of Canada, Ltd., Ingersoll, Ont. 





























